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Is quality so important? 


N your plant one worker fills hundreds of cans a day. 
In the home kitchen one woman empties only a few 
cans a day.. 


+4 


That housewife is able to give the contents of those cans a 


very close inspection. She is sure to—for she’s trying to 
feed her family wisely. 


Is quality important? You know it is. And so many things 
affect it. For one—what is worse than getting snowed under 
in the rush, with not enough equipment to handle the 
load? Or—not enough cans? 


It is an important part of Canco Service to furnish you all 
the cans you need when you need them—and good cans too. 


American Can Company 


Ameri ican 


‘CONTAINERS _OF TIN PLATE + IRON + GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE | 
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PLANTS 


OF THE 


PHELPS CAN CO 


= MANUFACTURERS OF 
WEIRTON.W.VA. TIN CANS 

\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
: : MAIN OFFICE 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE. TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 

ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. | Measured 


amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. | Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 


clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 


We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 

Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 

Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 

Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 

Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 

New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


CANNING TRADE 
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OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


Ca NS —Scientifically manufactered. 


Closin g Mach Ines—Dependable, simple in operation. 


Service—Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then 
Ask us for our proposition. 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 
It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes acircle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or inthesilo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 
than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 
stack or for the filling of large silos. 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


! 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


BV 


x DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


A 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 
142 years in the Seed Business 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Corn 
Beet 


FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 


LANDRETH 


Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 


Okra 


Tomato 
Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


WE OFFER 
Cabbage Cucumber 
Spinach Snap Beans 


1926 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 


oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 142nd year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
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UNITED STATES 


EEE 


factories 
CHICAGO ‘BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


U Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 


May 24, 1926 THE CANNING TRADE 


OUR SQUARE CAN CHALLENGE 


BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


CAMERONCAN MM 


The Lortle Seamer is 
made in three sizes — 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam end: up 
to square. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO 


ANOTHER ADVANCE IN METHODS. 

The MONITOR Tomato Scalder, fitted with MONITOR Corers, built as a unit. 

When the Tomato comes from the machine, the skin slips off easily, completely and quickly. No goug- 
ing with knives to get the cores and consequently, a greatly increased percentage of whole stock. The ma- 
chine makes a wonderful saving in stock and expense of preparing. Its a machine which will quickly pay for 
itself. Write us. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., ~~ Md. 
| HUNTLEY MFG. CO 
HUNTLEY MFG. Go. Ltd Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co 


Tillsonburg, Ont. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. ¥. ein 
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The Largest Plants of their Kind Sd 


Plant No.2 Cicero, lll 


Now in 


BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA 


These famous glues and pastes are now carried in stock in our 
BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA WAREHOUSES. Plentiful 
supplies, all fresh from the great Arabol factories, are ready for 
your immediate use — and close at hand. Send your orders and in- 
quiries to our WAREHOUSES at 


1417 Thames Street 123 North 5th Street 
BALTIMORE or PHILADEPHIA 
Telephone: Wolfe 8254 Telephone: Lombard 2399 


No matter what your adhesive requirements are these WAREHOUSES can supply you 
as quickly as the Northern and Western packers receive their Arabol supplies from our 
other divisional headquarters. Our warehouse stocks include glues and pastes which 
have been used by the leading food-packers of the country for more than 40 years. 
Whether your labeling is done by hand or machine, there is a special Arabol adhesive 
for every purpose, backed by the reputation and resources ofthe largest plants of 
their kind in the world. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 


NEW YORK: 110 EAST 42 ST., CHICAGO: (CICERO,). ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. . BALTIMORE, MD. TORONTO, ONT. 
(Office & Warehouse) (Office & Warehouse) (Office and Warehouse) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. LONDON, ENG. 


Office & Warehouse (Office & Warehouse) (Office & Warehouse 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - Manager and Editor 


107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - ~ $3.00 
Canada, - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. ° 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADB Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


BALTIMORE, MAY 24, 1926 


EDITORIALS 


ETROSPECTING—In the Wednesday morning, 
May 19th, issue of the daily papers there ap- 
peared this interesting notice in black-faced type 

and set off so that those who run may see, and there 
seems to be an ever-increasing number of those who 
“run” through the news nowadays. 

“Retail prices of food in Baltimore have 
jumped 1 per cent in the last month and are still on 
the upward grade, according to a statistical sur- 
vey by the Bureau of Labor. 

For a while food prices dropped slightly, but 
they have again gone soaring until they are 8 per 
cent higher than in April of 1925, and 6514 per 
cent higher than in 1913. 

The 1 per cent increase for the month exists in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Jacksonville, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. In New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington and various other cities the in- 
crease is 3 per cent.” 

Having been thinking of the truism which Presi- 
dent Powers, of the Indiana Canners Association, got 
off at their recent meeting in Indianapolis, to the effect 
that he could understand how and why a canner might 
be compelled to sell some spot canned foods at below 
cost of production, but to save his life he could not un- 
derstand why any canner would deliberately sell “fu- 
tures” at a price which he knew was below cost to pro- 
duce, this interested us. We say this is a truism be- 
cause we regard it as such, for this action of the can- 
ners has always “stumped” us. We have seen meet- 
ings of canners where a proper cost-accounting system 
was explained and discussed, and where, as an example, 
the cost of an article in canned foods was figured out, 
presumably as accurately as any future contingency is 
possible of ascertainment, at, we will say 80c, and then 
we have seen the very canners who helped in this figur- 
ing leave that meeting and take future business at 75c 
to 7714c! And we have been forced to conclude that 


either those canners are crass fools, or else that our 
mental equipment does not function as does that of 
such canners. President Powers has done the entire 


canned foods fraternity a good turn if he has made 
them come to their senses in this right now, because it 
is right now that they are doing this very thing, or will 
do it if a buyer can be found for futures. And then 
they wonder why there is no money in canned foods. 

But the question is why are canned foods below 
cost when other foods average 6514 per cent above 
1913 prices? The question is certainly relevant, and 
its answer should be interesting. 

Let’s take a glance at the 1913 prices at this time. 
From the issue of The Canning Trade of May 26th, 
1913, we take the following: 


May May Per 

26, 713 24,’26 cent 
No. 2 Standard Tomatoeg............. $ .60 $ .7214 +20 
No. 3 Standard Tomatoes... .80 1.15 +43 
No. 10 Standard Tomatoes.......... 2.85 3.50 +22 
No. 2 Maine Std. Corn.................. 55 87% +60 
No. 2 E. J. Std. Peas 1.20 871, —26 
No. 2 Ex. Sifted Peas 1.60 1.25 —20 
No. 2 Std. String 55 85 +60 


The surprise in this is, of course, that peas were 
then selling at prices higher than today, and the still 
further surprise is that the 1912 pea pack, upon which 
these prices were based, represented almost a doubling 
of the 1911 pack. In 1911 there were packed 4,532,000 
cases of peas, and the 1912 pack amounted to 7,307,000 
cases. So those good prices cannot be attributed to a 
short vack. 

The tomato pack of 1912 was 14,022,000, following 
a pack in 1911 of 9,749,000 cases. And the 1913 pack 
followed along at about this average tomato output, 
14,206,000 cases. So there was nothing particularly 
abnormal about the tomato outputs. 

The corn pack of 1911 amounted to 14,337,000 
cases, and in 1912 to 13,109,000 cases. But the low 
prices had an effect upon the 1913 output of corn, and 
it was cut to 7,283,000 cases. 

Of string beans we have no figures for 1913, but 
we all know that 1925 was the record high year for 
string bean canning, there being a great influx of now 
canners into this branch of the industry. 
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In this same issue of the 1913 paper we find that 
futures were rather dull, but that the buyers had taken 
a moderate supply by this time, and were not inter- 
ested in further orders. Tomatoes were quoted, for 
futures, at 6214¢c, 82!4c and $2.40. In corn there was 
a lot of low-grade spot corn offering around 45c, and 
the buyers simply refused to consider 1923 future corn. 
As might be supposed, spot corn at the end of 1913 was 
quoted at 72'4c, showing that the jobbers may always 
be counted upon to set their own trap in futures, and 
then get caught in it. 

In peas the sellers were reported as not offering 
further goods back in 1913, and the market may there- 
fore be considered as strong. 

Now you have the picture in front of you with all 
conditions affecting it, and you may make your own de- 
ductions. We are as anxious as you are to know why 
the average of all foods is 651% per cent above the av- 
erage of 1913, but that canned foods show an average 
of hardly 40 per cent over 19138, and one great staple, 
canned peas, shows an actual average of 23 per cent. 
below 1913. 


ROP SERVICE—There is not a canner in the busi- 
C ness who is not intensely interested, right now, 
in what other canners everywhere are doing in 
regard to the 1926 crops, their condition and the 
extent of the acreage. Information of this kind, there- 
fore, makes a direct appeal to every one of our readers, 
for even the distributors and the brokers are concerned 
in this important phase of the business. 

This week we give you a very comprehensive view 
of conditions in many sections. We thank these con- 
tributors in the name of the entire industry, and con- 
gratulate them upon their prompt response to our re- 
quest. Let us have a continuation of this, and do not 
expect to receive without giving. Let us hear from 
you, wherever you may be located, and on any crop 
handled by canners or preservers. Let us make this 
the real valuable exchange of vital information it can 
easily become. The page is for you, and as many of 
them as needed, and your business must be dependent 
upon the very facts this page produces. You cannot 
“get away” with secrecy in these modern days, and 
even if you do keep quiet about your conditions and 
prospects, the ultimate results must come out, and the 
market will be all the worse for your having concealed 
your conditions. Truth is the only thing that will sta- 
bilize the canned foods market. Lies, whether ex- 
pressed in words or silence, always overtake them- 
selves. If you have an accurate idea as to just what is 
going on elsewhere you can guide your course with care 
and certainty. Your goods must come upon the market 
sometime, and if they have not been counted upon they 
will shock the market and cause the very trouble some 
small-minded men imagine reports of this kind cause. 

Therefore, when we ask you to contribute in this 
way we are merely asking you to help yourself. We are 
merely the means of dissemination, but the rightful 
means, because these columns are perused by canners 
almost entirely, and in every section of the country, as 
are no other columns. 

Each week we send out a large number of such re- 
quests, with stamped envelopes inclosed, until we cover 
the éntire list but do not wait until this formal request 
comes to you. Get into the habit of writing us often, 
keeping us in touch with the progress of your crops. It 
will put you to but little trouble, and the results will be 
great, certainly well worth any trouble. The biggest 


THE CANNING TRADE 


May 24, 1926 


help you can have this important season is close and 
accurate information. Watch this column and be a con- 
tributor to it. It can easily be the means of making or 
saving you money, the difference between profit and 
loss on your year’s operations. 


Here is the right spirit: 


THE LYNCHBURG CANNING COMPANY, 


Lynchburg, Ohio, May 17, 1926. 


Gentlemen: Your statement in this week’s paper 
that you will continue your practice of issuing crop re- 
ports is very satisfactory to us, and should be to every 
canner who pretends to be a business man. 

Lately we are wondering how many business men 
are in the canning industry. 

We have operated this factory, or tried to operate 
it, along well-recognized business lines, and while we 
had no futures sold last year, and were new in the 
game, we are glad to be able to state that the last of 
our 52,000 case pack of corn is sold, and we are cleaned 
up for the coming season. We did not have one rejec- 
tion nor one complaint as to our pack, and we sold at a 
fair price, considering conditions. 

We have reduced our acreage for this year 25 per 
cent, and that means we will plant 25 per cent less acre- 
age than last year. We purchased only seed to plant 
that amount. 

We did not make this reduction because others are 
making it. We did not make it to try especially to re- 
duce the total, for we believe that the man who packs 
quality corn this year will have no trouble selling his 
pack. The man who failed to pack quality last year is 
the one who will be left with a large part of his ’25 
pack on hand, if it is not quality. Our reduction is 
based upon what we consider good business for our- 
selves. All business is selfish, and we are no excep- 
tion to the rule. Did it appear good business for us, 
we would try hard to double our output. 

The spring here is very late. Turning very dry 
now and the ground is hard to get in condition. Some 
corn planted, but unless warm rains follow shortly old 
Dame Nature will have a big finger in determining how 
much corn will be packed in this part of the state of 
Ohio. Conditions are worse here at this time than at 
the same time last year for a good corn crop. 

Yours truly, 


LYNCHBURG CANNING CO. 


AMERICAN CAN MOVES ROCHESTER OFFICE. 


E have just been advised that the offices of the 

American Can Co., Northern district sales of- 

fices, Rochester, N. Y., have been moved to 1304 
Lincoln Alliance Bank Building, and a cordial invita- 
tion to their many friends has been extended. Harry 
Kraesclow is the district sales manager. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


9 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 

Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE KOOK-MORE KOILS 


A unit that has set a new standard for the time in which 
tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 
Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 
MoreKoil will do the trick. 


4 


Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress 
Wood Tanks, in complete Units. 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Fire Pots 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Steel Stools 
Inspection 
Grading TABLES 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 
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Completely Exhausted! 


The subject of A-B Exhausters can 
never be completely exhausted. These 
exhausters have so many exclusive 
features designed to prevent break- 
downs and troublesome shutdowns, 
that we could write a volume about 
them. But it is sufficient to mention 


here a few of the more important arguments in 
their favor. 


A-B Disc Exhausters are built with these purposes 
in mind: they must completely exhaust the pro- 
duct and they must run at all times and under 
all conditions. Repairs, when necessary, must be 
easily and quickly made. Every part of the ex- 


hauster must be accessible. Repair bills must be 
minimized. 


With these purposes in mind, lets check over the 
A-B Dise Exhauster. The Discs are bronze-bush- 
ed, bushings are easily replaced. The Disc shafts, 
which contain grease reservoirs (replenished but 
once a week) can be quickly replaced in case of 
Wear. Adjustments in the shaft support make 
dise alignment a simple matter. The driving 
gears and mechanism are on top of the machine 
and enclosed in a separate housing. Water seal- 
ed housings prevent steam from corroding the 
gears. The body and covers of the exhauster are 
made of No. 14steel. The frame is well braced 
and rigid. Clean-out plates on either side make 
flushing of the box an easy matter at the end of 
the day’s pack. 

A-B Exhausters do not get out of order. There 
is nothing about the machine to cause trouble. If 
acan tips over, as sometines occurs, the other 
cans simply slide on the smooth discs until the 
obstruction is removed. There are no timing 
gears to get out of time, no chain to stretch and 
break at a critical time. Just rotating discs, 
each unit driving another, operating efficiently 
and easily. One half horse power is sufficient to 
operate the largest model. 

150 models of the A-B Exhauster for you to 
choose from. There is a special machine adapted 


product, your capacity, and your pocket- 
ook. 


Write our nearest office today for full particulars. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Diseases of Brambles in Illinois And 


May 24, 1926 


Their Control 


By A. S. Colby, Associate Chief in Pomology, and H. W. Anderson, Associate Chief 
in Pomological Pathology, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


(Continued from last Week.) 


Leaf Spot 


Although one of the most common diseases of raspberry and 
blackberry, leaf spot is not usually regarded as destructive. The 
disease seems to be generally prevalent wherever brambles are 
grown, and all varieties are susceptible In Illinois, red varieties 
of raspgerries suffer most severely, and in favorale years partial 
defoliation is common. 

Symptoms—Minute purple dots appear on the leaves about 
the first of June or later, according to weather conditions. On 
raspberry leaves these spots soon turn to an ashen gray in the 
center. The spots remain small, rarely exceeding % inch in di- 
ameter. The spots on blackberry leaves vary somewhat in char- 
acter from those on raspberry; the edge of the spot shows a zone 
of reddish brown and the center is light brown or tan. In the 
center of the larger spots minute black dots may usually be seen. 

The disease appears also on the canes of raspberries, but 
is entirely superficial in nature and probably does no damage. 
In the fall, minute lack dots appear on the gray or light tan 
surface of the bark. In the spring these are especially evident 
on the old canes and on the ends of branches which have died 
the previous season. 

Cause—The casual fungus is Mycosphaerella rubi. It is 
more commonly known under the old name of Septoria rubi, 
which was applied before the perfect stage was known. 

The pycnidia, the black dots mentioned, are tiled with many 
long slender spores which ooze out during damp weather. These 
are washed over the surfaces of the neighboring leaves, and 
probably carried by mist showers to other parts of the patch, 
where new infections take place. 

The fungus winters on the leaves and produces a winter 
teype of spore in the spring. The pycnidia on the canes also pro- 
duce numerous spores in the spring and these, no doubt, also 
bring about infection of the new foliage and canes. 

Control—Few attempts to control this disease are recorded. 
In connection with other spraying experiments, however, it has 
been demonstrated that it is possible to check the disease to some 
extent, either with Bordeaux or lime sulfur. The Bordeaux 
should be used as for spur blight: stronger solutions may cause 
injury. Asa rule the loss from this disease is probably not great 
enough to justify control measures except in so far as the gen- 
eral condition of the patch is improved by regular spraying. 


Orange Rust 


Orange rust has been known in Illinois since 1850, and was 
probably present on wild blackberries before that time. In this 
State it is primarily a disease of blackberries and dewberries, but 
sometimes appears on black raspberries. It has attracted much 
attention, especially on the part of amateur berry growers, on 
account of its striking color in the spring. 

Loss From Orange Rust—While found most commonly on 
wild species, orange rust causes serious losses in cultivated 
patches. The plant once infected never recovers, the rust re- 
appearing year after year. The leaves are usually so heavily 
infected as to be of little use to the plant, and diseased plants 
do not bear a crop. 

Susceptibility of Different Varieties—The Snyder and Eldo- 
rado blackberries are regarded as the varieties most resistant to 
orange rust in Illinois. Other varieties seem to differ little in 
susceptibility. 

Symptoms—About the latter part of April or the first of 
May, small yellow dots may be observed scattered over both sur- 
faces of the leaf. Abou two or three weeks later, light-colored 
patches develop on the undersurface of the leaf and a few days 
later the epidermis is ruptured, exposing large orange-red 
patches. 

Cause—The orange rust of blackberry is caused by a rust 
fungus called Gymnoconia interstitialis. Another species is 
sometimes present, but is rarely found in this State. 


This fungus does not have a spore stage on an alternate host, 


but has its entire development on the berry plant. Masses of 
orange-colored spores are produced on the undersurface of the 
leaf. These spores are blown about and may infect other plants. 
The fungus winters in the roots and stems of old plants. In 
the spring it grows up in the pith of the developing cane and 
out into the leaves, where it produces the spore masses described. 
The fungus is therefore perennial, and on this account when once 
established in a plant it cannot be eradicated. 
_ . Control—The only effective method of combating this disease 
is to dig up the plants early in the spring ana destroy them. 
Since wild brambles are especially subject to orange rust, all dis- 
eased plants in the neighborhood of the patch should be de- 
stroyed. Resistant varieties of blackberries, such as Snyder and 
Eldorado, should be planted. 


A new method being developed at this Station, which gives 
promise of successful control, is the application of certain chem- 
icals to the surface of stubs remaining after the diseased canes 
are cut off early in the spring. It appears that other canes aris- 
ing from the same root stock, also infected with the fungus, are 
more easily reached and killed by this method than by attempt- 
ing to remove all the extensive root system by digging. 


Spur Blight 


While not a well-recognized disease of raspberries in Illinois, 
spur blight is nevertheless present in most plantations. It is 
common only on red raspberries and is seldom found on the 
purple cane varieties. It has been reported in widely separated 
regions of the United States, and there is little doubt that it is 
very generally distributed. There is some question regarding its 
importance in various parts of the country. In Colorado it is 
considered the most serious disease of red raspberries, while in 
New York it is thought to be of no importance. It has seldom 
been observed causing an active blight of spurs in Illinois, and 
unless the disease spreads more rapidly than in former years, 
separate control measures will not be needed. 

Symptoms—tThe first appearance of the disease is a brown 
or purplish-brown discoloration on the young canes just below 
the leaf stems. This appears about the middle of July and is ob- 
served on the lower part of the cane. During the remainder of 
the season the lesion spreads up and down the stem, so that the 
stem is discolored for a distance of several inches above and 
below the node, or leaf junction. Usually the bark splits longi- 
tudinally and becomes dry and brown. As the lesions become 
older they turn to a tan-gray color, and consequently the disease 
is often called the “gray-ark’”’ disease. 

In September small black pustules appear on the surface of 
some of the lesions. These are not always found near the center 
of the diseased area, but may be near the outer edge in isolated 
patches. 

Cause—The disease is caused by a fungus, Mycosphaerella 
rubina. 

. The winter spores are developed during the fall and early 
spring in the little black pustules. These spores remain imma- 
ture over winter, but mature early in the spring. They are dis- 
charged in the early part of May and, falling on the young 
shoots, start a new infection. The summer spores bring about 
infection later in the season. 

Control—Unless the disease assumes more importance in 
this State, it is not considered an economical proposition to at- 
tempt its control. In Colorado, success has been obtained by the 
use of Bordeaux (3-4-50) to which 2 pounds of rosin-fish-oil soap 
is added. Applications should be made to the young canes, spe- 
cial care being taken to cover the parts near the ground. The 
first spray should be applied when the plants are from 8 to 12 
inches high. Subsequent sprays should be about two weeks 
apart, four sprays in all being applied. 
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CONTAGIOUS VIRUS DISEASES 
Leaf Curl, Mosaic and Streak 


These three diseases are classed together because they are 
of similar nature, and control measures are much the same in 
each case. They have in common the peculiarity that although 
the casual organism is not known the disease is transmissible. 

Until recently the three diseases have not been clearly dif- 
ferentiated, and this has resulted in much confusion. Mosaic 
and leaf curl have been recognized for many years, but streak 
either is a new disease or has until recently escaped the attention 
of raspberry growers and pathologists. It is probable that it 
has been present for many years, but that its effect was attrib- 
uted to other causes. These three diseases are believed by those 
who have made a study of raspberry culture over a period of 
years to be the principal cause of the “running out” of raspberry 
plantations in the older fruit-growing sections. 

Descriptions of these diseases follow. 


Leaf Curl 


Leaf curl is found more generally on red varieties of rasp- 
berries than on black. It has been reported on Scarff, Honey 
Sweet and Cumberland. This disease is undoubtedly more abun- 
dant and destructive in Illinois than is mosaic. 

Symptoms—tThe leaflets of diseased plants are of a decid- 
edly “puckered” character. The veins are strongly arched, so 
that the edges of the leaf turn downward and sometimes roll 
under at the tip. The leaflets are darker green, and on the 
dwarfed plants are much smaller than normal leaflets. The tip 
leaves usually show a more pronounced curling than the lower 
ones. 

Canes of the current year show dwarfing and the laterals of 
the second-year wood are shortened. After a plant has been dis- 
eased for several years, the young canes may grow only a foot 
in height. The leaves are very much distorted. The fruit which 
develops on diseased canes is small, “seedy,” and insipid in taste. 
A plant which has been infected develops curled leaves in four to 
six weeks. All new shoots from an infected plant show typically 
curled leaves. 

Spread of Leaf Curl—The red raspberry produces new plants 
from underground root stock which are sent out from the parent 
plant. If the parent plant has leaf curl, all new plants coming 
from its root stock will show disease. Several adjacent plants 
in a row in this way will become diseased, and each year the area 
will be enlarged. This spread takes place rather slowly and 
would not be so important if it were not for the fact that new 
centers of infection appear at a distance from old infected areas, 
the disease being carried from diseased to healthy plants by one 
of the very active plant lice, Aphis rubiphila. 


Raspberry Mosaic 


This disease is not so common in Illinois as leaf curl. It 
occurs primarily on the red and purple varieties. Cuthbert, King, 
Perfection and Marlboro are known to be especially susceptible. 
Redpath, a strain of Latham, is more resistant. 

Symptoms—When severe, the disease may be recognized in 
a patch by the presence of rather large areas which are “off 
color.” 'The individual plants have a decidedly yellow foliage and 
are stunted. Where the disease has been established for several 
years, the plants are only half as tall as normal canes and are 
“spindly.” The leaves remain small, with blister-like areas 
scattered over their surface. These areas are dark green in color 
and, together with the lighter green in the remainder of the 
blade, give the mottled appearance which is characteristic of this 
= In some cases the edges of the leaves are curved down- 
ward. 

As with plants infected with leaf curl, the fruit is not de- 
veloped normally, but is “seedy’’ and insipid in taste. 

Mosaic is said to spread more rapidly than leaf curl and thus 
may cause more damage. All the agents concerned in the dis- 
semination of this disease are not known, but Aphis rubiphila is 
considered one of the most important insects transmitting the 
disease. Like leaf curl, mosaic is a systemic disease, passing 
from the old plant to the suckers that develop during the year. 

Bramble Streak 

This malady is one of the most difficult of the three con- 
tagious virus diseases to identify and control. It is primarily a 
disease of black raspberries and practically all the commercial 
varieties are susceptible.* 


*Bramble streak has been observed by R. B. Wilcox, in Ohio, 
on both wild and a cultivated form of the blackberry, and was 
reported in Department Circular 227 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, entitled “Eastern Blue-Stem of the Black Rasp- 
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berry,” 1922. This disease, then known as “eastern blue-stem,” 
was first noted by Wilcox in 1921. He reported it as common in 
several raspberry growing sections of northern Ohio, and cited 


. its occurrence in New York, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Distribution—In 1922 one of the authors first reported 
bramble streak as occurring in Illinois in the East Peoria dis- 
trict,* where the Cumberland black raspberry is grown on a 
commercial scale. Since that time it has been found to be quite 
prevalent over the northern half of the State, increasing its 
spread each year. It has been disseminated to a considerable 
extent through the sale of diseased nursery stock. 

Loss from Bramble Streak—It is difficult to estimate closely 
the damage done. In the sections of the heaviest intection (the 
East Peoria and Bloomington districts) individual fields in 1924 
showed infections ranging from 0 to 60 per cent of the plants. 
The direct loss in reduction of the crop was therefore consid- 
erable, while the indirect loss through the shortening of the 
profitable life of plantations was naturally much greater. 

Symptoms—Plants affected with streak appear somewhat 
stunted and less vigorous than healthy ones. Where the disease 
has not weakened the plant sufficiently to prevent its propaga- 
tion through tip layers, these layered plants will also carry 
bramble streak and make very little growth when planted. 

If infection has been brought about in the field from nearby 
diseased plants, the injury may not be noticeable the first season 
on the fruiting canes, but the crop of fruit will probably be 
smaller and the berries less marketable, especially if weather 
conditions are unfavorable at the ripening season. The new 
shoots of the season will be noticeably shorter and less vigorous. 
The next season many will not start to grow. Infected plants 
do not recover. 

Leaves of diseased plants show a peculiar curling, with the 
mid-ribs so much recurved that the leaflets present a hooked 
appearance. This effect is pronounced on the younger leaves, 
both at the tips of the canes and on the laterals, and is noticed 
on the leaves of fruiting canes as well as on the young shoots of 
the season. The internodes are shortened and tne leaves some- 
what crowded on the shoot. The leaves are smaller in size than 
normal. Rather darker green in color than normal in the first 
stage of the disease, the leaves later may develop a mottled 
appearance. but they do not take on the bronze tint often said 
to be associated with leaf-curl. 

In some seasons, depending somewhat perhaps upon temper- 
ature conditions, a rather conspicuous symptom has been noted— 
a discoloration of the stems of the young shoots. This symp- 
tom gave rise to the common name “blue-stem,”’ which later was 
changed to streak. Wilcox describes the streaks as follows:} 

“The color is a very dark shade of blue or violet blue, ap- 
proximating indulin blue as illustrated by Ridgway in his color 
guide. It appears as dots, very small spots, or longitudinal 
stripes not unlike broad pencil marks irregularly placed and 
often confluent. This discoloration occurs commonly at or near 
the surface of the ground, upward on the steam as high as 2 
feet or more, and frequently near the base of lateral branches. 
A broad continuous stripe along one side of the shoot is rarely 
found, but in extreme cases the marks may be so numerous as tu 
turn the entire lower part of the stem to deep blue. The dis- 
coloration lies in the green chlorophyll layer of the stem, not 
extending into the wood or pith. It may appear when the shoots 
are a few inches high and persists until the ripening of the 
wood in the fall. On fruiting canes of diseased plants the peti- 
oles and stems of lateral branches often show short, very nar- 
row, longitudinal streaks of brown or purplish brown. The ex- 
tent to which the color develops seems to vary with the variety 
of raspberry, age of the plant, and the locality where it is 
grown; in many places, unfortunately, it is absent or occurs se 
irregularly as to be of no value in detecting the disease. Roots 
of diseased plants show no local abnormalities or necrosis.’’* 

Spread of Streak—lInfected plants in early stages of the 
disease will reproduce through tip-rooting. Since this stock is 
also infected, it is unsafe to use for planting. When these tips 
are dug, however, it is impossible to detect the infected ones 
and the disease is commonly spread to new fields by this means. 
As in the case of the other systemic diseases just mentioned, it 
of — that plant lice are active in the spread of streak in 
the field. 


*Plant Disease Bulletin, Vol. 6, 157-8. 1922. 

+The authors have found these streaks varying from a lav- 
ender to a deep violet blue, depending upon the variety affected 
and the seasonal conditions. 


*R. B. Wilcox. U.S. D. A. Cire. No. 227. 
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Control of Leaf Curl, Mosaic and Bramble Streak 


Since these diseases are systemic in character, spraying is 
of no value as a means of control. As yet no varieties resistant 
to the diseases are available for general distribution, although 


this is a promising field in which careful investigations are 


under way. 

Two methods of control are recommended: (1) to secure 
stock from nurseries where these diseases do not occur; and (2) 
to go through plantations systematically at definite times 
throughout the season, and discard affected plants. 

In commercial plantations where these diseases are already 
established, fairly effective control may be secured by careful 
inspection and the removal of infected plants as soon as they 
appear. These plants, as well as those nearby in the rows, 
should be carefully dug and curried from the field and burned 
at once. A small amount of kerosene sprinkled on the plants 
will make them easier to burn. They must not be allowed to 
dry out, or the plant lice—the active agents in the dissemination 
of the disease—will move back into the patch and start new 
centers of infection. 

Officials of the Illinois State Nursery Inspection Service are 
co-operating with the writers in an attempt to eradicate these 
new diseases in nursery plantings in this State. A beginning 
has been made in that plantings which appear to be free from 
these diseases are separately listed by the State Nursery In- 
spector. It is hoped that by 1927 there will be a sufficient stock 
of disease-free brambles for general planting. State officials of 
the Departments of Agriculture in Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan 
and New York, as well as other States, are working with Fed- 
eral agencies to secure clean stock of the varieties commonly 
grown and offered for sale in their States. These plants will be 
distributed as special certified stock. 

Ultimately the successful control of the virus diseases must 
be secured through the establishment of disease-free plantations 
from which supplies of certified plants may be obtained. These 
plantations should be established through the co-operation of 
the principal nurseries of ‘the State with the Experiment Sta- 
tion and the State Department of Agriculture. Through rigid 
inspection by the State Inspection Service such plantations could 
be kept free from disease. 


SUPPLEMENTORY METHODS FOR CONTROLLING 
BRAMBLE DISEASES 


In addition to the specific methods of control listed under 
each fungus as described above, other effective aids should be 
mentioned. These include the planting of healthy, vigorous 
stock, true-to-name, and the practice of the most sanitary meth- 
ods of culture in the field. 

Securing Healthy Stock 

The source of the nursery stock should be carefully chosen. 
It is desirable to secure plants only from the most reputable 
nurserymen, whose products are sent out under a certificate of 
inspection. This certificate is allowed them by the State De- 
partments of Agriculture after rigid inspections of their nur- 
sery stock. It is usually best to patronize either a large nursery 
with a good assortment of all varieties, or a smaller concern 
which specializes in bramble plants. The order should be sent 
early enough in the season to secure healthy plants of the de- 
sired variety. The plants should be properly heeled-in upon ar- 
rival if conditions are not favorable for their planting. The 
soil should be in proper tilth for planting, and the plants care- 
fully handed in the operation of setting. 

The grower probaby cannot expect to find nursery stock 
entirely free from anthracnose. This disease, however, is easy 
to detect on the plants and can be controlled by the removal of 
the infected “handle” as the tips are set, followed by a com- 
plete spray program. Stock infected with certain other diseases, 
such as crown -gall and the contagious virus troubles, may often 
be planted without suspecting their presence. Plants which 
show galls or suspicious enlargements on the crowns or roots 
should be laid aside and burned. If many such plants are found, 
the whole shijment should be returned to the nursery. It is very 
unfortunate that one cannot always detect the presence of crown 
gall by inspection at the nursery or in the field before the stock 
is planted, since the disease has not always developed sufficiently 
on newly infected roots at digging time. 

Young plants should not be taken from an old plantation 


unless one is certain that the stock is vigorous and frée-from the 
disease described above. 


Rotation of Crops and Soil Management 
The rotation of crops is a desirable practice even through it 
is impossible to follow it completely. Brambles should not, as a 
“ule, occupy one site for more than six years; other crops should 
then be grown for at least three years. At the end of that pe- 
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riod, if the site and soil are especially suitable for bramble cul- 
ture, a new setting may be made. 

Good culture with reference to methods of soil management 
has a direct bearing on the health and vigor of the plants. It is 
important that the grower should follow practices for maintain- 
ing a sufficient amount of moisture in the soil. It is quite cer- 
tain that there is a direct connection between so-called winter- 


injury and the lack or over-abundance of moisture in the soil 
the previous summer. 


Careful cultivation at the proper times, either alone or in 
combination with a mulch of straw or other suitable material, 
is a necessary aid in productive bramble culture. Weeds must 
be kept down; they. deprive the plants of the nutrients required 
for a healthy and productive growth, and they harbor diseases 
and create a condition favorable for fungus growth by provid- 
ing too much shade and moisture about the plants. 

Careful Pruning Practices 

Pruning practices need careful attention. Bramble plants 
are often incorrectly pruned, that is, too much bearing wood is 
left, and this seriously devitalizes the plants at the expense of 
the next year’s crop. In infected plantations plants must be 
pruned more severely and less fruit allowed to develop than in a 
normal plantation, or the plants may succumb to the strain 
before the fruiting season is over. 


THE SARDINE SITUATION. 
Eastport, Maine, May 12th, 1926. 


We are receiving a very large number of pressing 
inquiries regarding the date for naming new prices on 
sardines, and judging from the extremely large num- 
ber of such inquiries which are reaching us, and from 
the fact that these inquiries are coming in from a large 
majority of the principal markets all over the United 
States, it would appear that a great many buyers are 
impatient to make purchases of Maine Sardines, and 
are merely awaiting the naming of new prices to place 
their orders. 

While the packing legally opened on April 15th, 
practically a month ago, not a single one of the facto- 
ries operating through this Company has yet opened 
for operations, and it will be some time yet before any 
of our factories expect to open. Raw material is simply 
not to be had in sufficient quantities to justify the 
opening of factories, and packers are sensibly declining 
to go to the expense of opening their factories so long 
as fish are not available in paying quantities. The 
scarceness of fish seems to bear out the prediction made 
by several of the oldest canners, to the effect that the 
1926 run of fish is likely to be short just as was the 
case in 1923, 1920 and 1917, the developments so far 
this season giving further proof to the fishermen’s be- 
lief that the sardine catch is invariably short every 
three years. 

No accurate estimate can yet be made as to the 
cost of packing. The market on cottonseed salad oil 
is very active, and indications point to an advanced cost 
in oil alone which will approximate an increased cost 
on finished sardines of more than 15c a case this year, 
Fish will, owing to their scarcity, undoubtedly be much 
higher. Until a better idea of packing costs can be 
had, it would be extremely foolish to name a new price 
on sardines. We believe that new prices will be named 
within about four weeks, and in our opinion they will 
be somewhat lower than present spot prices, as every 
effort will be made to keep the price down to the lowest 
possible figure, so as to encourage a large movement of 
goods during the early weeks of the packing season, 
thus making room for the heavier pack during July, 
August and September. 

To those buyers needing supplies at present we 
would recommend only limited purchases. just suffi- 
cient to take care of their requirements for the next 
few weeks, thus giving the man opportunity to make 
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liberal purchases when new prices are announced in 
June. In our judgment the new June prices will repre- 
sent the lowest prices which will be available during 
the remainder of the year, and we unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend that all buyers prepare to purchase at that 
time just as liberally as their budget will permit, as 
higher prices are bound to follow to take care of carry- 
ing charges as time goes on. Indeed, if the supply of 
fish remains as scarce as present conditions would 
seem to indicate, then we would not be at all surprised 
to see a rapidly advancing market throughout the sum- 
mer and fall. 

We repeat, briefly, our advice to buyers: buy only 
what you need for the next few weeks, and then when 
new prices are named buy every case you can carry, as 
the goods you buy in June are undoubtedly going to 
be more valuable in the later summer. We will issue 
another bulletin regarding fish conditions as soon as 
there are further developments of interest. 

MAINE CO-OPERATIVE SARDINE CO. 


PROF. R. E. DOOLITTLE DEAD. | 


OSCOE E. Doolittle, chief of the central district of 
R the Bureau of Chemistry, died at his home at 
Evanston, Ill., Sunday, April 25, after having 

been stricken while at work only two days before. 

Mr. Doolittle was born at Fowlersville, Mich., on 
January 16, 1874, and obtained the degree of B. S. from 
Michigan Agricultural College in 1896. Following 
graduation he did special work in analysis at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, then accepted a position as assist- 
ant chemist of the Michigan Dairy and Food Depart- 
ment, after which he served as chief analyst there for 
five years. On September 1, 1904, he entered the ser- 
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vice of the Bureau of Chemistry as food and drug in- 
spection chemist, with headquarters at New York. 
Mr. Doolittle’s extensive preliminary experience 


‘made him one of the best qualified men to promote the 


enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act after 
this measure was passed in 1906. He was recognized 
as a leader in this new field of regulatory operations. 
In October, 1911, he became a member of the Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection, and after the resignation of 
Dr. Harvey Wiley was made acting chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry from March 15 to December 15, 1912. He 
discharged the duties of that arduous position during 
a trying transition period in a commendable manner. 

On January 1, 1917, after the institution of the 
present district system in the enforcement of the Pure 
Food Law, Mr. Doolittle was made chief of the eastern 
district of the Bureau of Chemistry, but at the end of 
that year was transferred to Chicago, where he occu- 
pied the position of chief of the central district until 
the time of his death. 

The industry knew Mr. Doolittle well and esteemed 
him, for he was one who understood canned foods and 
was accordingly a help to their proper development. 
Regret at his sudden death—for he was stricken at 
work at his desk—will be felt by all the industry. 


KRAUT PACKERS MEET JUNE 16th. 

The annual meeting of the National Kraut Pack- 
ers Association will be held at the New Nichols Inn 
Hotel, Clyde, Ohio, on Wednesday, June 16th, 1926. 
The meeting will be called to order at 10 A. M., Eastern 
standard time. 

The annual election of officers and matters of in- 
terest to the industry will be handled at this meeting. 
Every member is urged to attend. 
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Indiana Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of The Indiana Canners Association Assembled in the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, May 6th, For A Two Days Session. 


The Convention was opened with an invocation by 
Col. John A. Lee. 


President Powers next read his address as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


HE Indiana Canners Association was organized in Indianap- 
j | olis, November 12th, 1908. Its aims and purposes follow along 

the lines of other, canning organizations. But it interests it- 
self more particularly in the things which the state does in a can- 
ning way. 

Indiana has excellent canning possibilities, and the association 
would help develop these possibilities to the utmost. 

All canners of the state are eligible to membership; also those 
interested in allied industries are admitted to membership. 

Two meetings are held each year, the spring meeting being 
held in the month of May and the fall meeting in the month of 
November. 

So far the association has had a very useful career; it has 
functioned well among the canners whom it came to serve, and 
will continue to do so. 

At the present time, on account of the demoralized condition 
of our industry, we feel you need the association, both your state 
and national, more than at times when our markets are satisfac- 
tory and we have not the large surplus in our warerooms that we 
have at the present time of some commodities. 

What the year’s possibilities are is hard to determine at this 
time. I believe if you will co-operate with your associations and 
follow reasonably close their advices, you will not go far wrong. 
There are many things we can do collectively that we will be un- 
able to do any other way. You recall one of our statesmen once 
said our government is just so strong as we have individuals sup- 
porting it. I feel this statement can well be applied to our asso- 
ciations. I am sure if every canner in the country would get be- 
hind our various state and national associations and give them 
the support they should it would only be a short time until the 
present conditions would disappear. 

At this time I would like to urge that you give considerable 
thought to the acreage question. Planting time is with us again, 
and it cannot be denied that the whole year’s success or failure de- 
pends on the amount of acres of peas, corn and tomatoes that go 
out. We must face fairly and squarely the fact that 1925 saw a 
larger volume produced than any year in history. Nature was 
very kind in her orderly production of crops in almost all terri- 
tories. There is no need to argue that 1925 packs of staple veg- 
etables were more than the country can normally consume, and 
we all know this is responsible for thhe present demoralized con- 
dition of our markets, pulling prices down to below packing costs. 
This subject will be discussed by another speaker during the meet- 
ing who has visited most- of the larger markets. and who I think is 
capable of giving you some ve:y valuable information. 

Quality—You have all heard this word a great many times, but 
I am wondering if it has ever impressed its importance on you as 
_forcibly as at the present. Poor quality and sub-standards packed 
in 1925 are mainly responsible for existing unsatisfactory market 
conditions during the past six months. The three main vege- 
tables, peas, corn and tomatoes, would probably be selling at sat- 
isfactory prices today if no goods below real standards had been 
packed last season. Also if we had confined our receipts of raw 
stock to quality stock, that would when canned give us nothing 
below a real standard, the quantity of thhe packs would have been 
greatly reduced. 

We all know we cannot put up a quality pack without the 
proper raw product to do it with. This means we must work 
closely with our growers to obtain it. We must educate them to 
bring us nothing but good quality, and pay them a price that will 
justify them in doing it. We must educate them to properly con- 
dition their soil, to properly put out their acreage and advantages 
of use of fertilizers and good cultivation, and many things which 
will help them produce good quality anda good yield. The grower 
must profit if he is to. continue to grow canning crops. Canned 
food sales will increasé yearly in quantities and command profit- 
able prices if the quality is right, but we may expect recurrent 
periods, such as we are having at the present time, if a very large 
a of the canners of the country continue to pack sub-stand- 
ards 


Selling Futurés—I would like to recommend the canners of 
Indiana use a little good common sense and judgment when nam- 
ing their prices for futures. I can understand why sometimes we 


may be forced to accept a price below cost for spot stocks, but I 
have never been able to understand why a canner would name a 
price for future sales that would not give him a reasonable profit 
above his cost. I think it very necessary we figure our costs care- 
fully, be sure to include every item that enters into your cost, then 
add a reasonable profit when fixing your future prices. There 
should not be a very wide variance in cost of any one item all 
over the country, and if we add to this a reasonable profit there 
should not be a very wide difference in our prices for futures. If 
we will do this and adhere strictly to them, I am sure it will be 
gratifying to the buyers of our product as well as ourselves. 
Every body expects you to make a reasonable profit, and it is no 
one’s fault but your own if you don't. 

One of the greatest needs of the canning industry today is 
constant, intelligent and widespread publicity. It is our job to teil 
the consuming public the merits of the products we are preparing 
for their consumption. We should tell them in detail of our ef- 
forts to make canned foods the most wholesome, best sterilized 
easiest prepared, easiest handled and the most economical of any 
food they can use. We are in great need of greater consumption, 
and this can be accomplished only by constant .telling of the merits 
of our product and which is the object of Canned Foods Week. 
Canned Foods Week is a combined effort of the canner, distrib- 
utor and the retailer, and I hope the canners of Indiana will sup- 
port it with a larger subscription than was obtained in 1925. | 
feel Canned Foods Week is only a step to something bigger, and 
it has surely been a great help in moving large quantities of can- 
ned foods into consumption. 

I wish. to recommend your hearty cooperation with all state and 
federal pure food authorities. I am sure it will be to your best in- 
terests to do so. I think there are a few canners in the state that 
misunderstand representatives of these departments. I think 
I can assure you they wish to co-operate with you in every waye 
possible. Their intention is not only to protect the consumer 
against adulterations, fraud and deceit, but also to protect the 
honest food manufacturer against the unfair competition of an un- 
scrupulous competitor. Is there anything wrong about this? 1 
would encourage you to welcome them at your plants, take up 
with them your problems, invite criticism, and take particular at- 
tention to their suggestions, and I am sure you will be well re- 
paid. You will be addressed at these meetings by representatives 
from both the state and federal departments, and will be told what 
will be expected of you the coming season. 

It has been called to the attention of our Association of the 
large importations of Italian tomatoés into this country. Your 
officers are working in co-operation with the National Association 
with a view of getting the duty raised on these importations. As 
we understand, the matter is being held up or delayed to change 
their methods of attack. 

Cases—Another thing I think well to bring to your attention 


is shipping containers or cases you are to use the coming year. You 


know good containers go along with good quality. There will no 
doubt a great matiy canners tempted to use a cheap container 
on account of low prices of canned foods. Those who were there 
will recall this point was discussed befcre all the sectional meet- 
ings at the National Canners’ meeting at Louisville, with the view 
of impressing upon the canners that they must use good containers 
and of sufficient strength to carry the goods until they reached 
the retailer. Attention was called to complaints that had been 
made by the railroads, and that unless containers of this character 
were used that there was a possibility of their taking some action 
and penalizing canners who shipped goods in containers of insuf- 
ficient strength. It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that 
a No. 2 case of at least 220-pound testing strength should be used, 
with a corresponding test for larger sized containers. and as it 
seems the paper containers are coming to be used more exten- 
sively each year, the canners should see to it that containers are 
used that will carry their goods so they will arrive at the retailers’ 
in good condition. 

I am wondering how many canners in Indiana know and ap- 
perciate the help and co- opeeration the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of Perdue University is rendering the canners of the state. 
I am sure you would appreciate it if vou did know. Having served 
as an officer and on various committees for the past three years, 
which necessitated me paving the University several visis and 
meeting with the directors, chiefs and professors there, and taking 
up various matters in connection with our seed raising, treating 
and handling of diseases of canning crops, research work of va- 
rious kinds, I can say we have always found them willing and anx- 
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Southern 
Cans 


Are now being made 
in the 


Gibbs Industrial 
Building 


> 


3500 E. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Unusual Manufacturing and Shipping 
Facilities 


Southern Can 
Company 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ACTION! 
NOW! 


Don’t delay until it is too late to get 
this equipment for your catsup pack. 
Nowis the time to order your Kiefer 
Automatic Bottle Sterilizer and Auto- 
matic Rotary Vacuum Filling Ma- 
chine—the standard unit of many 
plants—to be assured of getting it on 
time. 


Fill by vacuum, and 


—Avoid slop and waste 
—Eliminate long delays for clean- 
ing of complicated mechanism. 
—Opberate continuously 


—wNo filling of broken bottles. 


Thoseare but a few of the important 
advantages that will enable you to 
get out your pack of catsup this sea- 
son at lower cost, without troubles 
or worries. 


Our pamphlet gives you full details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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ious to help canners and their growers in any way they can to 
produce better yields and better quality raw products. We all know 
one of our greatest problems confronting our industry today is 
diseases of various canning crops. 
continue to grow unless they are able to produce yields that are 
profitable. Or can we expect quality from low-yielding crops. 1 
wish to report at a recent meeting of your seed committee with 
Directors Christie and Green it was arranged to put on a special 
man to work the coming season on diseases of tomatoes. The 
University meeting our association more than half in bearing the 
expense of this work. So they are now doing special work for us 
on tomato seed, quality corn seed, diseases of tomatoes and re- 
search work on tomatoes. We have already had results from 
this work, and may expect more. 

There is hardly a canner in the country today that feels sure 
of his grounds or how to proceed during the coming year. We 
must admit we are facing a serious problem, but I have faith that 
with every canner doing his part, laying his plans carefully and 
wisely and doing the things he knows is the best to do, conditions 
will right themselves and we will all feel better this fall. Let's 
hope so. 

The next speaker was Prof. I. C. Hoffman, of Pur- 
dee University Agricultural Experiment Station, who 
gave a very interesting and instructive talk on “Qual- 
ity Sweet Corn for Canners.” This talk covered the ex- 
perimental work of seven years, and showed the differ- 
ent types produced and the results expected from them. 
He likewise gave the results of an experiment made in 
determining the loss of sugar content and in decreased 
quality produced by the length of time in holding corn 
after delivery to the factory. They now have several 
test lots of seed in canners’ hands for growing this sea- 
son, and hope to have considerable seed ready for the 
Indiana canners another year. 

Canned Foods Week—Col. John A. Lee, Secretary 
of the Western Canners Association, and, as all canners 
know, “Wrangler” of The Canning Trade, spoke upon 
the need this season of a good active Canned Foods 
Week. Colonel Lee complimented the Indiana canners 
on their ability to pack quality goods, and he urged 
them to increase their line of packing to include the 
small fruits which are grown in that state in such fine 
condition. He gave a graphic description of the differ- 
ence in profit between the packing of poor goods and 
the ever ready sale for good goods. This year, he told 
them, they must do something to help move the stead- 
ily increasing outputs of canned foods, and he urged all 
of them to get behind this Canned Foods Week move- 
ment. 

Dr. Frederick Shannon repeated his address first 
given before the Western Canners Association under 
the title “Canners Who Can.” The Doctor is a magnetic 
speaker, and rapidly becoming a great favorite with 
the industry. 


Support Your Association—Canners are told this 
regularly, and just as regularly pay little attention to 
it in many instances. Dr. R. C. Marshall spoke from 
the experience of a past president of the Indiana can- 
ners, and he told all the members that they owe it as a 
duty to themselves and the industry to support their 
local Association whole-heartedly. He went into detail 
and left a convincing impression on his hearers. Every 
canners in Indiana worthy of the name should not only 
be a member of the Idiana Association, but should be 
proud to be such. 


Dangers of ’26—E. F. Trego, ex-President of the 
National Canners Association, gave another of his 
snappy-to-the-point addresses, in which he very viv- 
idly pictured the dangers cf this year if the canners 
attempted to produce normal packs. 

He warned them to be careful on their acreage, 
for it is better to take a short yield of a poor crop than 
to plant increased acreage as an assurance against crop 


We cannot expect growers to’ 
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failure, and then to be compelled to take what may be a 
normal yield. This is the year to play safe and gauge 
the pack by the extent of the future sales. ‘Ned” 
Trego has lost none of his snap and pep, and he told his 
listeners truths straight from the shoulder. 

If any corn canners can find the courage to ven- 
ture on a large pack of corn with a 60c price staring 
him in the face, they will, to say the least, be foolish. 

H. C. Caldwell, of Indianapolis, gave an excellent 
talk on advertising, the subject being entitled “Some 
Ideas on Canned Foods.” He spoke of local and na- 
tional advertising methods, following which President 
Powers appointed as the Resolutions Committee: Clar- 
ence L. Turmail, chairman; J. J. Rogers and Charles 
Amick. 

With this the first session adjourned. 


FRIDAY, MAY 7th, 10.00 A. M. 


RESIDENT Powers called the meeting to order 
and the minutes of the last meeting were read 
and adopted as approved. 

Dr. Miller addressed the canners, and especially 
the canners of tomato pulp, in a way which held their 
very close attention. Doctor Miller went into the mat- 
ter of the making and handling of tomato pulp, cover- 
ing this subject in detail and giving his listeners much 
valuable information. 

He warned the canners against receiving poor 
quality raw stock, stating that his department would 
be behind them in the rejection of all unsuitable ma- | 
terial. He assured the canners that his department 
was not anxious to give them unfavorable publicity, 
but for the good of themselves and the welfare of the 
industry the department intended to be strict. He ex- 
pressed the wish that all Indiana canners co-operate 
with his department, and hoped that there would be no 
further trouble. But he warned those who showed no 
inclination to co-operate that they need expect no con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Harry D. Garrett spoke from the federal law 
point and much along the same line as Dr. Miller. 

Following these two addresses, a motion was made 
and carried “that the Indiana Canners Association give 
a rising vote of thanks to and of confidence in Doctor 
Miller and Mr. Garrett, and pledging the full support 
and co-operation of all Indiana canners.” 

Later a motion was made and carried that “the 
Indiana Canners Association request the government 
to send a chemist to the office of the State Food and 
Drug Commissioner one week during the latter part of 
July, so that all state canners might have the opportu- 
nity to send in their chemists for schooling.” 

This is a move in the right direction, and will tend 
to better instruct the local chemists, and to insure the 
Indiana canners that they are in full step with the law 
enforcement officials. 

One of the most interesting and powerful ad- 
dresses ever given before the Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion was that of Dirctor G. I. Christie, of Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, on “Purdue 
and the Indiana Canners.” Mr. Christie pointed out 
the failure of canners to advertise themselves and their 
products and pointed out the way to accomplish this 
thing. , He assured the canners of the hearty co-ope- 
ration and support of Purdue. He also explained how 
Indiana canners were missing a wonderful opportunity 
in not working as closely with Purdue as they might. 

He ended his talk with an invitation to the Indiana 
Canners Association to hold its fall meeting at Lafay- 
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every 


FA" overwhelming preference for PEERLESS Huskers is 
indicated by the fact that nine of every ten corn plants are 
equipped with them. 


PEERLESS HUSKERS won't clog. Each ear is carried along 
by a separate flight that takes it through the ear mover, past the 
knives and on to the rolls. A different kind of flight moves it 
positively along the rolls and finally discharges it onto the 
conveyor. 


If it’s used 


in a Cannery 


Corn quickly conveyed through machine without friction. Steel 
roller chains used exclusively on PEERLESS Huskers since 
Sprague-Sells it. 1921 is just one of many reasons why PEERLESS Huskers are 
always on the job—why the repair bill per season is a matter 
of pennies instead of dollars. 


Those interested in packing corn better, quicker and cheaper 
are invited to write for our bulletin No. 25-3. 
General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
Branch Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 3 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. Y. Springfield, Mo. se 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. San Jose, Cal. 


PEERLE 
HUSKE 
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ette, at the time of the dedication exercises for the new 
Horticultural Building. 


A motion was made and carried “that the Indiana 


Canners Association accept the invitation of Doctor - 


Christie to hold the fall meeting at Lafayette, at the 
time of the dedication of the Horticultural Building.” 

J. B. Beuneman, of the Canners Exchange, Chi- 
cago, made an intereesting address on “Fire Insurance 
Loss Adjustments,” and explained to his hearers how 
these were arranged. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee was as 
follows: 

Whereas, The canning industry of Indiana has lost 
cne of its oldest and highly respected members through 
the passing on at Louisville of Mr. George Van Camp, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the sympathy of 
the Indiana Canners Association be hereby expressed 
to the family and that this resolution be spread on the 
minutes of the Association and given to the trade 
papers. 


Whereas, The President has recommended in his 
address active and hearty co-operation with all state 


CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


PEAS 


Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Considering dry weather, they 
look good, and barring hot weather at time of harvest, crop 
ought to be at least 75 per cent. 

Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Acreage: 1925—400 acres; 1926— 
256 acres. Condition, 90 per cent. 

Baltimore, Md., May 15.—We have cut our acreage very 
materially and those that we have growing are beginning to 
blossom on the ’Shore, with only 7 or 8 inches of vine, which 
means very few peas, even if it is seasonable from now on. In 
this section our field men report that the peas all germinated, 
but due to dry weather, only about 60 to 70 per cent of them 
have succeeded in coming through, which makes the peas very 
much scattered in the fields. Upon a whole, the outlook is any- 
thing but encouraging in this section. 

Frederick, Md., May 15.—Acreage, 50 per cent of normal 
years. Condition of crop, 50 per cent of normal years. Unless 
rain soon comes, crop will be a total failure. Peas are begin- 
ning to blossom. 

Lineboro, Md., May 17.—Acreage this year compared with 
normal years is about the same. Peas will be late and we will 
not start packing before the 20th of June. The crop looks very 
good at this writing, as we have had a good soaking rain for 
the last two days. 

Ridgely, Md., May 17.—The nice rain we got on Saturday 
night, the 15th, was almost a life-saver to the pea crop. 

ordentown, N. J., May 15.—Our acreage is increased over 
last year, due to increased demand. We are not packing for 
surplus, but only to take care of future orders. Peas are ap- 
pearing in good condition, but a little late, due to lateness and 
coolness of the season. Our acreage is being increased only to 
such an extent as we can take care of comfortably and produce 
fancy quality finished goods, and in accordance with actual de- 
mand of future sales. 

East Pembroke, N. Y., May 15.—Sowings to be completed 
this week. No report as to condition except that we are about 
two weeks late in planting. 

Cazenovia, N.’Y., May 17.—We are putting out less than 100 
acres, which is not one-third of our normal acreage. It is too 
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and federal pure food authorities thereby raising the 
standard of quality and purity, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the Indiana Can- 
ners Association does hereby pledge its help and influ- 


~ to forward the work being done by such authori- 
ies. 


The American Legion, through its national chair- 
man, Mr. Bowman Elder, is planning to hold its 1927 
convention in Paris, celebrating the tenth anniversary 
¢ the entrance of the United States into the World 

ar. 

Threfore, we recommend that a sufficient vacation 
be given to any delegate who is in the employ of any 
mmber of the Indiana Canners Association. 


Whereas, The producers and distributors of can- 
ned foods have voted to hold the annual Canned Foods 
Week again this year, 

Be it Resolved, That the members of the Indiana 
Canners Association co-operate with the National Can- 
ners Association, both in service and finance, in the 
promotion of this great advertising and educational 
campaign, Canend Foods Week. 

Adjournment. 


early to make an estimate on the yield, as the peas are not out 
of the ground yet. 

Homer, N. Y., May 15.—Not all planted yet. 
late and cold and we look for a cold summer. 
large yield. ee 

East Williams, N. Y., May 17.—Some are not yet sowed, 


= others are just in the ground. The weather has been very 
cold. 


Spring very 
Do not expect a 


Fredonia, N. Y., May 17.—Acreage somewhat less than last 
year. Early peas just beginning to show up. Too early to as- 
certain crop. 

Hamburg, N. Y., May 17.—It is too early to give any esti- 
mate of crops, as it has been so cold and wet on the low lands 
that only one-half of the seed has been planted. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., May 15.—Late in being planted, but are 
beginning to come through the ground. They look fine and 
healthy. Acreage, about 200 acres less than last year. 

_ Cedar Grove, Wis., May 17.—Not through planting. Condi- 
tion good, although somewhat late. 

. Columbus, Wis., May 17.—About 80 per cent planted. Will 
finish at all places about May 26th. Peas planted Opril 20th are 
two to three inches high and looking good. Acreage, 30 per 
cent smaller than 1924. Too early to forecast probable yield. 

Hartford, Wis., May 17.—Our acreage this year will be ap- 
proximately the same as last year. Many canners are cutting 
their acreage, but where we have been running about 350 acres 
per line of machinery, we felt that we could not afford to reduce 
to less than this. On account of the lateness of the planting it 
is impossible at this time to make any worth-while prediction 
relative to yield or even prospective yield. Our company ex- 
pects to complete the early plantings within the next five days 
and the late plantings within the next two weeks, which will 
bring the last late plantings into tre first week of June. 

Humbird, Wis., May 17.—Acreage reduced 20 per cent. 
Started sowing Alaskas April 19th. Finished May 13th. Started 
sowing Sweets May 7th. Will finish about May 30th. Alaskas 
are up and looking excellent. Have good uniform stand. Need 
rain badly at present. Seeding full ten days later than normal 
on Alaskas. 


Markesan, Wis., May 17.—About 80 per cent normal at 
present. 

Chippewa Falls. Wis., May 17.—Have-made a 25 per cent 
cut in acreage over last year. Our present estimate, due to cli- 
matic conditions, indicates 55 to 65 cases per acre, against 90 
— 100 last year: White frost in this vicinity May 12th and 
14th. 

Chetek, Wis., May 17.—Season has been two weeks late, fol- 
lowed by cold weather in planting time. Due to these condi- 
tions. we were compelled to further reduce our acreage. 

Stanley, W is., May 18.—Season very late at this date and 
scarcely any peas up yet, when they ought to be starting to 
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Ermold Labelers 


Back of every machine is the largest 
and finest equipped plant in the 
world, devoted to building labeling 
machinery PLUS, nearly a half cen- 
tury of machinery building experi- 
ence. 


Installing an Ermold is an investment 
to you. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company, Toronto & Montreal 


The slow heart-breaking work of topping 
beets has become a pleasure through the use 


of the 
HANSEN FOUR ROLL BEET TOPPER. 


Simply pitch beets, tops and all, onto the 
topper and catch the topped beets at the dis- 
charge end of the machine. 


Its work is so accurate that even the smallest beets are 
separated from the tops and saved. 


Its capacity is so great that it replaces dozens of laborers 
keeping your factory in constant operation throughout the 
season. 


Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


Automatic Kraut Machine 
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bloom. Acreage in State will be 20 to 25 per cent less than last 
year. Prospects for crop poor this year. 
TOMOTOES 

Gaston, Ind., May 16.—Acreage in this section will not ex- 
ceed over 50 per cent of last year. Weather conditions are back- 
ward. Needing rain badly. Growers will be unable to get their 
ground in order until it does rain. 

Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Acreage: 1925—450 acres; 1926— 
125 acres. Too early for condition report. 

Ridgely, Md., May 17.—Seed came up very irregular and 
was suffering for rain. Looks like will be enough plants for the 
acreage intended to be put out. Planting will be a full week late 
with normal weather. 

Fredonia, N. Y., May 17.—Acreage somewhat less than last 
year. Plants just being set by farmers. 

CORN 

Gaston, Ind., May 16.—Acreage in this section will not ex- 
ceed over 50 per cent of last year. Weather conditions are back- 
ward. Needing rain badly. Very little corn planted as yet. 

Frederick, Md., May 15.—Subscribed acreage, 85 per cent of 
normal years. Some of the acreage has been planted. Badly in 
need of rain. Corn coming up irregularly, due to lack of mois- 
ture in ground. 

Lineboro, Md., May 17.—Not all planted as yet, and there- 
fore cannot tell much about it. We will not be able to get our 
usual acreage, owing to a new factory starting in our locality, 
and some of our farmers will not plant for the price, $13.00 per 
ton; therefore, will be shy about 100 acres as compared with last 
year. 

East Pembroke, N. Y., May 15.—No sowings as yet. 

Cazenovia, N. Y., May 17.—Not planted as yet. Will put 
out only about one-fourth of normal acreage, and the weather 
conditions are bad, to say nothing of the lateness of the season, 
which, no doubt. means that we will pack very little. 

Fredonia, N. Y.. May 17.—Acreage about same as last year. 
Too early to ascertain crop. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., May 15.—Too early. Just beginning to 
plant. Acreage about the same, except we reduced our Golden 
Bantam this year from 600 acres in 1925 to 250 in 1926, making 
up with various varieties of white corn. 

Columbus. Wis., May 17.—Acreage about 25 per cent less 
than 1925. Planting just beginning. 

SPINACH 

Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Owing to continuea ary weather, 
spinach has started to turn yellow and go to seed before grow- 
ing large enough to be cut for the canners. The outlook is for 
a pack not over 10 per cent of usual, and of a very poor quality. 

BEANS 

Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Stringless bean acreage consider- 
ably reduced. Canners’ beans are laying in the ground waiting 
for rain. They will be at least three weeks late. 

Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Stringless bean acreage: 1925— 
370 acres; 1926—none. Too early for condition report. 

Frederick, Md., May 15.—Stringless bean acreage to be 
planted. 65 per cent of normal years; 25 per cent of acreage 
subscribed has been planted. Badly in need of rain to properly 
prepare seed bed. There is not enough moisture in ground to 
germinate the beans. 

Lineboro, Md., May 17.—Acreage will be cut this year, ow- 
ing to the farmers not being able to get the help to plant same. 
Will not be able to get out half of our usual acreage. 

Bordentown, N. J., May 15.—Acreage on lima beans is in- 
ereased over last year due to increased demand. We are not 
packing for surplus, but only to take care of future orders. 

East Pembroke, N. Y., May 15.—No sowings as yet. 

Cazenovia. N. Y., Mav 17.—Not yet planted. Expect to 
plant two-thirds of normal acreage. 

Homer, N. Y., May 17.—Acreage somewhat less than last 
year. 

Chetek, Wis... May 17.—Have not planted yee. 
though this planting will be 10 days late. 


BEETS 

Berdentown, N. J.. May 15.—Acreage is increased over last 
vear. dre to increased demand. We are not packing for surplus, 
bret enlv to take care of future orders. Opnear in good condi- 
tion. hut a little late, due to lateness and coolness of the season. 

Hartford. Wis.. May 17.—On account of the large production 
of canned beets during the 1925 season, we have decided to re- 
duce our acreage. so iwll plant approximately 100 acres. 2s com- 
nared to 175 to 700 acres. We are starting planting today. and 
expect to spread out our plantings over a three or four week 


period. 
FRUITS 


East Williams. N. Y-. May 17.—Blossoms are just coming 
out, and it looks as though we are going to have a good season, 
but it all depends on the weather from now on. 


Looks as 
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Fredonia, N. Y., May 17.—Looks as if berries had wintered 
well, although too early to ascertain what crop will be. Our 
acreage about the same as last year. Season two weeks to one 
month late, and liable to have a frost any night, which naturally 
would hurt crop. 

Humbird, Wis., May 17.—Blueberry prospects were excellent 
until last week, when light frost may have done some damage. 
Berries were heavily blossomed. However, survey made yester- 
day would indicate that damage is light. Need rain badly. 

RHUBARB 

Humbird, Wis., May 17.—Fields looking well, although 
growth retarded on account of dry weather. Will can first crop 
in week or ten days. Yield will be below normal, account of in- 


sufficient rain. 
CUCUMBERS 
Chetek, Wis., May 17.—Late and cold planting season. Cut- 
ting acreage 50 per cent. 
CABBAGE 


Stanley, Wis., May 18.—Plants are late and bugs working 
hard on same, with cold nights. Nothing growing. 


ADDITION OF FERTILIZER TO MANURE GIVES 
INCREASED PROFITS FOR MARKET 
GARDENERS. 


Results of Work Done in Rhode Island. 


Some years ago a number of forward-looking mar- 
ket gardeners became seriously concerned as to what 
they could do if stable manure should become entirely 
unobtainable, as was then freely predicted in conse- 
quence of the advent of motor transportation and the 
diminishing supply of city stable manure. At their 
suggestion, the Rhode Island Experiment Station un- 
dertook to tind substitutes for stable manure for use 
on market-garden crops. 

The alarm of these gardeners, as it turned out, 
was somewhat premature, for the horse is still far 
from extinct, and manure is still obtainable, though at 
a much higher price. Market gardeners continue to 
buy it, even at great expense, and have given little 
thought to the results obtained at the Rhode Island Ex- 
periment Station. These gardeners are missing “the 
pest bet on the board,” for that investigation has 
shown that a light application of manure supplemented 
by about a ton and a quarter of fertilizer in a three- 
year rotation (first year, cabbage followed by beets; 
second year, tomatoes followed by spinach; third year, 
lettuce followed by celery) ; 16 tons of manure plus the 
best of the several fertilizers tried produced a larger 
crop than 32 tons of manure alone as a six-year aver- 
age for every crop—42 per cent more cabbage, 60 per 
cent more beets, 35 per cerit more ripe tomatoes (67 per 
cent more ripe in first six pickings), 39 per cent more 
spinach, 40 per cent more lettuce and 13 per cent more 
celery. 

The supplemental fertilizer—about one and a 
quarter tons per acre divided between the first and sec- 
ond crops, with some additional nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash added to certain plots as an experi- 
ment—not only costs less than the 16 tons of manure 
which it displaced, but also generally produced earlier 
and better crops. 

Earlier, Larger and Better Crops Assured. 

The market gardener who depends upon manure 
alone can maintain fairly good soil fertility, but he 
cannot maintain it so well or so cheaply as he could 
with a combination of manure and ‘fertilizer. He will 
make a mistake if he puts off learning and applying the 
results of the Rhode Island work until he is forced to 
do so either by being unable to obtain manure or by 
being unable to pay the price charged for it. Those re- 
sults are applicable right now, and they will help the 
market gardener in four ways: they will reduce costs, 
get the crop to the market earlier, insure products of 
better quality and produce larger yields. 
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excel 


Desi 
oO for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = ae Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, 


Our Labels 
are the Hishest Standard 


> 


PLEASING THE RIGHT PERSON 


The canner may be pleased with his run. He may like the color, taste, and appear- 
ance of his product, but in the last analysis it is the housewife’s opinion which will 


One sure way of appealing to the housewife is to insure to your canning run the 


Cleans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner, 


provides in hundreds of canneries the country over. 


Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser cleans clean, it rinses free- 
ly, is pure and purifying. It cleans quickly and easily, and so little of 
the cleaner cleans so large a surface that it proves most economical. 


Ask your supply man. 
It Cleans Clean. 


Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


E decide whether his season’s work is to be profitable. 

: sweet, wholesome sanitary, cleanliness which the use of 
= Indian in circle 

= in every package 

= The J. B. Ford Company 

= 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have to offer, subject to prior sale, an 
assortment of used and reconditioned Tilting and Stationary 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. Write or wire for prices 
on your requirements. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
FOR SALE— 
1 Lye Peach Peeler 
1 Peerless No. 4. gallon Exhauster 
1 Peach Grader 
2 Reeves Variable Speed Countershafts 
1 Burt Boxer 
1 Knapp Interchangeable Labeller. 
Address Box A-1388 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first class con- 
dition. 

The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Monitor No. 1 Cherry Pitters. 
condition, bargains. 
Address Box A-1399 care of The Canning Trade. 


Fine 


FOR SALE—One 12 pocket rotary Ayars Pea Filler 
and 2 Sprague all purpose Pea Blanchers in good condition. 
Will sell cheap if sold at once. Write for prices. 
Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One No. 375, Model B Elgin Filler, 
Plunger type, 6 to 82 oz. capapacity, with 6 foot conveyor 
table and two belts. Excellent condition. 

Pure Food Factory “‘Hansa’’, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 

Wood Box Nailers, Motor-Driven and Portable. 

1 Gtraek Doig No. 3 Portable Nailing Machine 
mounted on wheels, motor-driven, $325.00. 

1 9 track Doig No. 3-A Portable Nailing Machine 
mounted on wheels, Motor-driven and fitted with 
side arm. Drives 6 nails at back of machine and 
3 nails on side arm, $390.00. Costs new $1175.00. 

Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—Fillers cheap. 
1—2 Plunger No. 2. 


1—2 Plunger No. 3. 
Ayars Tomato Fillers very cheap. 


W.M. Harris & Sons, Wyoming, Delaware. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
1 Model 7 Corn Silker 
1 Peerless Corn Washer 
Address Box A-1380 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Either Colossus or Monitor Pea Grader, 
also Pea Washer, state particulars, how long machines have 
been used, best cash prices. Also Copper or Glass Enamel 
Steam Jacketed Vacuum Pan for capacity of 100 to 200 gal- 
lons, 25 pound vacuum, 60 to 100 pound steam. 

The Brown Boggs Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


For Sale—Seed. 


FOR SALE—Good stocky open field grown, free from 
disease Tomato Plants, New Stone, Greater Baltimore, 
Matchless. By express $1.00 per thousand, prepaid mail 
$2.00. Late varieties Cabbage same price. Sweet Potato. 
Ruby King and Pimento Pepper Plants. Express $2.00 
thousand, prepaid $2.50. 


Moultrie Plant Co., Moultrie, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants—Cabbage Plants: Canners 
and kraut makers, don’t forget us if you need any tomato 
and cabbage plants. 25 million fine field grown plants to 
offer. All leading varieties. Shipped safely anywhere and 
guaranteed. Wire or write for prices or visit our farms on 
Norfolk and Richmond Highway. Shipping capacity, over 
half million per day. 


Address: J. P. Council Company, Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—Millions outdoor grown tomato plants: 
Farliana, Bonny Best, John Baer, Chalks Jewel, Greater 
Baltimore and Stone. 10,000, $15.00; 100,000, and over, 
at $1.25 per thousand. Prompt shipments, and delivered 
in good condition, absolutely guaranteed. Cabbage plants, 
$1.00 thousand. 

Address: Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga., 
and Martins Point, 8. C. 


PLANTS FOR SALE—Fine plants from Indiana. 
Greater Baltimore seed, ready for delivery May 20th. 
Prompt shipment, expert packing. 

Frank Boehman. R. F. D. No. 5, Owensboro, Ky. Phone 
No. 976 M. 


FOR SALE—Early and Stowells Evergreen Seed Corn, 
shelled and on ear. Hand picked. 95% germination. 
Grown from selected ears especially for seed. Bargain price. 

Thomas & Company, Frederick, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—BRITISH ISLAND—An opportunity oc- 
curs, for a well established AMERICAN MANTFACTURER 
TO ENGAGE THE SERVICES, of a well experienced 
SALES MANAGER with a first class selling record, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge of Sales organization and 
distribution. (At present engaged) Britain. 

Offers to: 


Address Box B-1403 care of The Canning Trade. 


Mail, at once, 


WANTED—Experienced processor for vegetable canning. 
Apply giving full particulars, stating age, salary required and 
names of recent employers as reference. 


Kildonan Canning Co , Ltd, Winnipeg Manitoba, Canada. 


WANTED—A young man with ambition and qualifications fcr 
sales work; has had chemical education, perferably along food lines, 
and some experience in connection with the commercial packing of 
food in glass. In replying give age, education, experience, with 
whom previously associated, salary expected and all particulars. 

Address Box B-1404 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Stringless Bean seed ‘‘Giant’’ and ‘‘Full 
Measure’? ‘‘Green Pod’’ ‘‘Sure Crop’’ Wax. New Crop 
Highest Grade. 


The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—Man capable of handling the marketing end of a 
canning factory packing 150,000 cases of Tomatoes. Must be man 
of wide experience and thoroughly posted in this branch of the in- 
dustry. State qualifications and give full reference in first letter. 

Address Box B-1405 care of The Canning Trade. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SELECTED TOMATO SEED 


Produced by A. D. Radebaugh 

For sale only to the canners and Tomato Growers of 
the Tri-States @ $4.00 per pound. 

Send your order, subject to if unsold, to 


F. M. SHOOK Field Secretary 
Easton, Md. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—By competent, reliable Superintendent- 
Processor. Qualified from A to Z in all branches of the canning and 
preserving business. Can give and get resultsfor you. Ready for 
immediate permanent employment can furnish best of references. 

Address Box B-1383 care of The Canning Trade. 


Am open for position as Manager or Superintendent or Builder. 
Have 25 gears experience in canning Fruits and Vegetables. Have 
been the past nine years in a three line Pea and Corn plant, also 
packing Beets, Beans and other things. Can take position at once. 
Can build, equip and operate most any size plant. 

Address Box B-1382 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale——Factories 


FOR SALE—Small factory in Lake Ontario Fruit belt 
of New York State; packs Cherries, Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
Pears and Apples; beside railroad; labor plentiful; acreage 
easy to obtain; modest price for quick cash sale. 

Address Box A-1406 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Labels 


FOR SALE—Three million number two, three and 
ten labels, for Sauerkraut, Tomatoes, Corn, Peas, Pears, 
Plums, Gooseberries, Cuthbert Red Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Peaches and Catsup. If interested, write us. 

Bewley Bros. Cang. Co., Inc., Middleport, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED —An old established Central New York Canned Foods 
Brokerage House offers opportunity to an experienced salesman of 
ability who is qualified to handle correspondence. None other need 
apply. State age. Confidential. 

Address Box B-1401 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


or office manager in a vegetable or fruit cannery. 
perience. New York State preferred. 


Address Box B-1402 care of The Canning Trade. 


Several years ex- 


ESTABLISHED I856 


PHIL. EMRICH, 


+: MANUFACTURER 


j CANNERS’° PACKERS 
KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,.O.U.S.A. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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BREEDERS 
CANNERS SEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 


ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


$15.30 per M. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


American Can Co. 


“Another Specialty From The 
House Of Robins.” 


Blue sanitary enameled buckets with 
figures burned in the enamel-- Write 
for particulars. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Mfgrs. of Canning Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1926-1927 


OFFICERS 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 
Commerce Committee, 
Legislation Committee, 
Claims Committee, 
Brokers Committee, 
Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Counsel 
Chemist 


COMMITTEES 


C. Burnet Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen. 
Leander Langrall. 
Harry Imwold 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, C. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O. Langrall, C. Torsch. 

J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
C. Roberts. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard BE. Jones. G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Potts. 

C. Burnet Torsch, E. V. Stock- 
ham, Albert TT. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 

Harry Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A, Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 
E. Langrall, E. V. Stockham. 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, BE. Everett 
Gibbs. 

Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. Y. 

ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 

White Mammoth, No. 2%........-+:. 3.15 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%.....-.. 4.10 
Green Mammoth, No. 
White, Large, No. 3.00 
Green, Large, No. 3.00 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%. 2.95 
White, Medium, No. 2%..... 3.00 
Green, Medium, No. 2%.. 3.05 
White, Small, No. 2%......- - Out 
Green, Small, No. 2%......- 


Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq. ie ae 
Sips, White, Small, No. 1 sq....3.25 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.55 3. 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq....3.20 3 


BAKED BEANS$¢ 


In Sauce, OZ. 


BEANS{—Std. 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .85 -95 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.104.00 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2...... 1.10 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10..... 5.25 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2... 1.05 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.5.00 5.25 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.......... 2.15 
Limas. Sta. Groen, NO. 1.80 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.30 1.45 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10..... wean 
Limas, Soaked, No. Out 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 2........-1.00 1.15 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10.......-. 5.00 Out 


BEETSt 

7-10, No. 2 
Whole, NO. 10.2... 4.20 
Sliced, ING, 00 §.60 


CARROTS} 


Std: Bice 3.00 -10 
Std. Sliced, NO. 4500 4.36 
Std. BG: 1.15 
Std. Diced, No. 


CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2........... -75 .80 


Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. .70 .80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2........-.- 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .75 -90 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2........ .90 1.00 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No.2,f.0.b. Co. .85 .... 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. .97% 1.15 
Std. Crushed, No. 2.......+-- 


8 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .85 95 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2......---1.00 1.10 


Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2, f.0.b.Co. Out 
HOMINY¢ 

Standard, Split, No. 3...........1.00 1.20 
Standard, Split; No. 10..........3.25 3.60 
MIXED VEGETABLESt¢ 

Standard, No. 5.00 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard, No. 1.40 
Standard No 10...... 
PEASt 


No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. : 4 eee 


No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1.00 wae 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .92% .... 
Noa 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .871% .... 
BD. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1........ cece 
E. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. 1..... wane 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sfeve, No.1....  .... 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1........-.... 
PUMPKIN¢ 

Standard, No. 3...... 1.20 
Standard, No. 10....... .50 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) 


A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. 
SAUERKRAUTt 


NG 
Standard, NOs 
Standard, No. 4.50 
SPINACH} 

NO; 1.30 1.50 
SUCCOTASHt 

Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas.1.20 1.40 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).1.25 1.50 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 1.25 
SWEET POTATOESt 

NOs 05 2:20 
Standard, NO. 1.55 
TOMATOES+{ 

Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .80 -95 
Fancy, No. 3, f.0.b. County.....1.10 1.25 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. County....3.50 4.00 


Ext. Std., No. 2, f.0.b. County... .75 
Ext. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. County.. 1.15 
. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County.. 3.50 
N -50 


. No. 


Std 50 
Std. No. 2%, f.o.b. County...... .... 
sta. No. 10; f.0.b. County... 
TOMATO PUREE?t 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .45 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock....... 3.50 3.75 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings.......... 42% 521 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings.........3.00 3.40 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 


S095 


APRICOTS* 
California Standard, No. 2%.......-- 2.35 


California Choice, No. 2%.......3.00 2.80 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.00 
BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2, Preserved......2.00 2.26 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... aaeia 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 

CHERRIES§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.40 1.65 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 2.20 
Extra Preserved, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Red Pitted, No. 10...... 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ Out Out 
California Standard 2%s..... Out 2.40 
California Choice, No. 2%.......... 2.90 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 3.20 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 

1.00 1.25 
Standard, No. 10...... &.50 
PEACHESS§ 


California Std., No. 2%, Y. C... et 2.20 


California Fancy, No. 2%........ 2.85 
PEACHES# s 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 2... - Out Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2 - Out 1.60 
Seconds, White, No. 2.. - Out Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2..... - Out Ont 
Standards, White, No. 3... +» Out Out 
Standards, Yellow, Ne. 8........ @ut  @ut 
Extra Standard Yellow, Ne. 3...23.08  .... 


CANNED 
alto. 
Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1.75 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... 0 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 
Selected Yellow, No. 3 ‘ 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3........... 1.10 
Pies, Peeled, No. 8.....cccceccce t 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10........... Out 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10............ Out 
PEARSS§ 


Seconds, No. 2, in Water......... .... 
Standards, No. 2, in Water..... .... 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.15 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... 1.00 

andards, No. 3, in S 1.85 
Extra Stds., No. 8, a... 2.00 
PINEAPPLE® 


1.7 


RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, NO. 
Red, Water, NO. out 
Black, Syrup, No. 2............. Out 
Red, Syrup, No. 2............... Out 
Red, Water, No. 10.............. Out 
STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Standard, S: ING 
Preserved, No. 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2 
tra, eserved, No. 1......00. 
NG. 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ 6.50 
FRUITS FOR SALAD 
Fancy, 2%s 


HERRING ROE® 


Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz..1.40 
LOBSTER* 


Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz......... .... 


Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz............ 
OYSTERS*# 
Standards, 4 1.40 
1.90 
. SALMON® 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1.........3.75 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. % 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 
Cohoe, Flat, No. %.... 
Tall, NG. 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1.. 
Columbia, Flat, No. %. 


1.40 
Medium Red, Talls....... 
SHRIMP* 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 


F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’25 pack 
% Oil, Decorated....... 
% Vomato, Carton 
4 Mustard, Keyless ............ 5.00 
4% Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.75 
California, % DOF CASE... 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 
California, 4s, Blue Fin........ 
California, 1s, Blue Fin......... .... 
Califernia, %s, Striped.......... .... 
California, 1s, Stripe@........... .... 
ja tm, Yollow........... 
Yellow 


N. Y. 


CLOT OT 
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1.90 
1.50 
1.55 
Out 
1.30 
Out 
Out 
7.90 
1.75 
Out 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2.... ....  .... 
po Bahama, Grated, Extra, No.2... 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No.2. ....  .... 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No.3. ....  .... 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%..2.35 2.40 oe : 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%.... 2.35 2.25 Me 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2......-.. 2.15 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2.......... 1.75 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2........ 2.00 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10............. 10.75 
Crushed, Bxtra, No. 10.........7.75 11.50 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 2.50 Out 
Out 
Out 
2.10 
2.40 
1.30 
1.20 
10.25 
4.00 
; Canned Fish 
2.75 
1.60 
1.70 
3.15 
3.30 
2.40 
3.60 2 
Out 
2.75 
Out 
Out : 
1.60 
3.90 
2.20 
1.40 
2.75 
1.50 
1.50 
6.50 
8.50 
17.00 
7.00 
13.50 
6.40 
12.75 
7.25 
13.25 
Ns 26 
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BALTIMORE, MAY 24, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


San Francisco Will Not Be the Convention City—The Annual 
Meeting As a Market Influence—Spot Goods Seem Bet- 
ter Cleaned Up Than Expected—Firmer Feeling and 
Higher Prices This Week—Pea Acreage Cut 
—Good Rains Everywhere Save the 
Situation—The Far Northwest 
a Full Month Ahead of 
Time. 


AINING—The event of the week was the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National Canners Association, 
in Washington, on Thursday, May 20th. ‘rhe industry had 

come to expect that San Francisco would be named as the next 
Convention City, but President Chase, himself a Californian, and 
as he admitted anxious to entertain a Convention, was forced to 
announce that their big city could not take care of the canners 
in the manner and in the style those canners were accustomed 
to. The trouble seems to be that the hotels are over-crowded at 
the time the Convention usually meets, and they could not con- 
sider giving the number of rooms needed. The Machinery Hall, 
and even the railroad rates, seemed in a fair way of satisfactory 
settlement, but the other obstacle could not be overcome. So 
now they are considering Chicago as the strongest probability; 
Cleveland, if we can meet about the middle of February; Cin- 
cinnati, whenever we are ready, and Louisville, likewise. At- 
lantic City was sidetracked, “because it is too expensive in this 
off-year’—and yet they were going to San Francisco! Had 
you sat in at this discussion of the Convention City, as a market 
consideration, you would realize that the canners actually con- 
sider these Conventions their time and place, as a decided mar- 
keting feature. 

e week has been marked with rather more interest in 
canned foods and advances in prices in many items, and a decid- 
edly firmer feeling is spreading throughout the entire industry. 
Every time a careful survey is made as to the holdings of spot 
canned foods in canners’ hands, the surveyors come back with 
surprise and alarm that the “cubbard is bare.” And, of course, 
they turn from “bears” on canned foods to “bulls” on prices, 
and as these investigations are being made in more and more 
sections of the country, the stronger feeling is gaining wider and 
wider extent. It is beginning to be seen that there is possibly 
a decided surprise due all the industry—buyers as well as can- 
ners—when the real extent of the present consumption of canned 
foods is known and understood. 

For instance, President of the American Can Company, Mr. 

H. W. Phelps, speaking at the dinner of the N. C. A. at Wash- 
ington, said that 1925’s packs were not only the high-water mark 
of all canning, the industry’s greatest year, but that they 
marked a record in that the three great staples—corn, peas and 
tomatoes—were all records in the one year. And yet despite 
this apparently heavy over-supply, and the consequent low 
prices, the American Can Company says it has made and sup- 


plied more cans for the “winter packed” goods, such as baked 
beans, hominy, kraut, etc., so far in 1926 than ever before in its 
history. This is significant, because these goods would not be 
packed unless the demand was there and the stocks low. Usually 
when peas, corn or tomatoes are scarce and high in price, then 
the demand falls upon the winter packs. Draw your own infer- 
ence, for this sort of information is not speculation, but based 
upon facts—and facts are stubborn things. 

The realization that spot goods are better cleaned up than | 
has been thought is gradually spreading among the holders of 
canned foods, and greater firmness is now marked in their atti- 
tude. Chicago brokers report that they cannot find peas under 
90c, corn under 85c or 2’s tomatoes under 80c, and brokers in 
other States report the same condition, with 3’s tomatoes not 
under $1.15. In fact, that condition extends across the country 
to New York and down in to this region, and therefore may be 
said to be general. 

Consult the market page this week and you will find ad- 
vances have been made in many goods, and very few reductions. 
The inside, or rock-bottom price, one might say, on 2’s tomatoes 
is named at 75c, but all admit that it is hard to find any at that 
price, at least of suitable quality. There are some cheap lots of 
corn now coming out and they are moving at a low range, as 
they deserve to do. This is mainly whole-grain corn, and when 
that is poor, it is generally very, very poor, and hence the prices 
of 70c now heard. It is not worth more than that, and it is a 
shame to sell it at all, for it certainly will not make friends for 
canned corn. There was a lot of “experimenting” last season 
with this whole-grain corn, of Evergreen and so-called Golden 
Bantam varieties, and others, and the results are as might have 
been expected. It is these experimental packs that have caused 
the trouble in the canned corn market. 

In line with what we have said above, the prices on baked 
beans are a little easier this week. It is more of a trading weak- 
ness than a market reduction, a shading to bring orders. 

As to futures, they continue to report no one interested and 
that buyers refuse to be tempted under any conditions or argu- 
ments. If you are approached on futures, name a price that will 
net you some profit or keep away from them. Neither you nor 
your bankers will like to see the orders on your books if they 


— losses. If you can’t make a profit on the goods, don’t pack 
em. 


ROPS—Elsewhere we give you a very comprehensive review 
C. of crop conditions in many sections of the country, particu- 
larly on peas. Generally speaking, it would seem that they 
have cut the acreage from 15 per cent to 25 per cent, but it has 
not all been planted yet, and therefore this cannot be accepted 
as final. And the season, while now good in all sections, aver- 
ages two weeks late. If old Dame Nature gets on her good 
behavior and gives just the right amount of sunshine and rain 
when needed, all will be fine; but after the evidences of incorrigi- 
bility so plainly seen this spring, why expect such a magical 
transformation? Good rains everywhere followed our comments 
last week upon the unusual dryness; in fact, they set in while the 
issue was on its way to you. We will render a bill as rainmaker 
in the form of a $3.00 per year subscription, and you will agree 
with us, it is worth it. 
In this section peas are in blossom, but are short, stunted 
in growth, though the recent good rains will help materially. 


|_| 
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We have seen years when the canners were running at this time, 
so that the season is late, and that is a serious consideration 
with respect to peas, and will remain so for all the great pea- 
growing regions, unless the unexpected happens. : 

The strawberry crop is just coming on and shipments will 
begin about the time you read this from this heavy strawberry- 
producing section. And the crop is said to be in good condition. 
New acreages have helped what might have been lost through 
drouth and bad weather. 

It would seem that the Far Northwest is the one section 
which has avoided the spring troubles, and there the season is a 
full month ahead of time. Usually they begin canning straw- 
berries about the end of May, but they were able to commence 
at the end of April this season, and all their crops are on the 
same par. The Coast seems to be in a fair way for good fruit 
and vegetable crops of all kinds, but it is finding future business 
slow, and they will cut their packs to fit their sales. Here is 
just another place where the jobber will dig his own grave, and 
pay heavily for doing so. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Little Activity in Market—Good Demand for Twos Tomatoes— 
Indiana and California Tomato Prices—Peas Are Dull— 
Corn Moving Slowly—Buyers Want Future Fruit 
Prices—Asparagus Selling—Tuna Prices— 

Other Market Notes. 


New York, May 19, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Activity in the local market has been 
i chiefly for spot supplies during the past week, but has con- 
tinued unabated. The first four months of the year have 
been good ones, and brokers report that their canned foods sales 
are running considerably ahead of those for the corresponding 
period of last year. Out-of-town jobbers are more prominent 
as buyers in the local market, while wholesale grocers and chain- 
store distributors who normally draw their supplies on spot here 
during the spring months have continued heavy buyers. A 
feature of interest at this time is the good demand for canned 
foods from summer camps and boarding houses. Reports of 
business in future tomatoes are heard, but if gossip in the local 
market is to be trusted, comparatively little buying of this na- 
ture has been done by the New York trade. : 

Tomatoes—The market for spots has been moderately active 
and canners have been maintaining quotations at recent ad- 
vanees. The demand for 2s has been good, both the chain stores 
and the wholesale grocers stocking in fairly large volume for 
their immediate requirements. Current prices are as follows: 
Standard 1s, 50¢ to 52%c per dozen; 2s, 7242c to 75¢e per dozen; 
3s, $1.10 to $1.15, and 10s, $3.50 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. 
Business in futures is reported from Baltimore to have been 
booked in quite a large way at 50c for 1s, 75¢ for 2s, and $3.50 
for 10c. With 2s offering in a large way at 2%c under the re- 
ported price paid for these futures, buyers are of the belief that 
the tomatoes involved in the reported future business are of 
favored brands. As previously mentioned, some of the promi- 
nent Southern packers, whose brands mean something to the 
buyers, are not meeting current spot quotations, preferring to 
carry their surplus stocks into the new season in anticipation of 
better prices later on. 

Western Tomatoes—According to reports from the Indiana 
market, speculative buyers have taken several large blocks of 
2s off the market, and warehoused them in mid-west distributing 
centers. This buying has been followed by an advance to 80c to 
S21%6e per dozen on standard 2s. Ones are reported available at 
5714e, with 10s held at $3.75 to $3.85 per dozen, all f. o. b. 
cannery. 

California Tomatoes—California packers are offering future 
standards at prices slightly under the spot market. and the same 
is true of solid pack. Quotations prevailing on California packs, 
fo. b. eannery, follow: 


Standards Snots Futures 
1s $0.75 $0.7214 
1.05 1.00 

Solid pack 
2s Out 1.15 
1.55 1.50 

eek 5.00 4.65 
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Peas—The Southern market is reflecting the weakness 
shown by Wisconsin packs. Buyers’ ideas regarding new pack 
are around $1.00 per dozen, cannery, for standard 4-sieve, and it 
is reported that they are in position to pick up stocks at this 
price. Old pack Southern peas are dull and weak. The market 
for Western peas has also been dull. Buyers apparently have cov- 
ered sufficiently on futures, and are not interested in further of- 
ferings, or the dire predictions regarding lateness of crop, prob- 


able price advances, etc., which are seasonal at this time of the 
year. 


Corn—Buyers find 85c about bottom for standard Southern 
corn, and have found that lower prices and quality do not go 
hand in hand as a general thing. Buying has not achieved not- 
able volume. Some packers are quoting standard crushed at a 
minimum of 90c and are offering futures at about the same 
figure, without bringing in much in the way of business. West- 
ern corn has remained rather quiet. Fancy corn is in’ demand 
in small quantities, but jobbers are not inclined to anticipate on 
their requirements, and are also going rather slow on futures. 


Future Fruits—Jobbers expect to book a fairly large volume 
of California fruit business, and are interested in getting a line 
on what probable opening prices will be. Apricots and possibly 
peaches are expected to be slightly higher than the 1925 opening, 
but on most other items the trade is looking for reductions from 
the 1925 schedule. Bookings of future business on s. a. p. and 
other contracts are reported to have been of quite heavy volume. 
No. 10s, particular pie grades, have come in for a good demand. 
Export buying has likewise been a.feature of the market this 
year. Many of the smaller canners have booked orders at prices 
to average about 5c per dozen under the opening of the Corpora- 
tion and the other large packers. 


Spot Fruits Firm—Canned fruits on the spot position are 
not in excessive supply, and have been meeting with a good de- 
mand. In some quarters there has been a tendency to go slow 
on Hawaiian pineapple, some of the jobbers being of the opinion 
that holdings are larger than had been previously supposed. The 
action of one prominent packer in guaranteeing spat prices 
against the formal opening prices on summer pack to be named 


shortly has aided in restoring market confidence to some extent, 
however. 


Pink Salmon Moving—Jobbers in the South and the South- 
west are reported to have come into the Coast market for pinks 
for prompt shipment during the past few weeks, and this has 
aided in keeping the market in steady position. Pinks have sup- 
planted chums to some extent in Southern markets during the 
past few years. Reds have been in slightly better demand. 


ce show no change from those in effect during the past few 
weeks. 


Oregon and Washington Fruits—Packers have booked a 
good amount of forward business, and in some instances are 
sold up on their expected pack of Royal Anne cherries, this re- 
sulting in withdrawals of offerings in some instances. Small 
berries have also sold heavily this season. 


Asparagus Selling—Jobbers are believed to have been doing 
some quiet buying of new pack California asparagus during the 
past few weeks, and packers are showing firm views as to prices. 
According to reports received by buyers here, the pack is not 
expected to run much over last year’s figures. Early-season ad- 
vices had indicated that the pack this season would be sharply 
up from last year’s figures. 


Tuna—Low opening prices named on new pack tuna fish 
have resulted in good buying, packers report,:and sizeable fu- 
ture orders are already on the books. Whitemeat is offered from 
new pack at $14.00 for 1s, $7.50 for halves, and $5.25 for quar- 
ters. Bluefin is quotable at $11.50 for 1s, $6.25 for halves, and 
$4.25 for quarters, with yellow-fin at the same prices. Striped 
is quoted at $10.00 for 1s, $5.50 for halves, and $3.75 for quar- 
ters. 


Sardines—Maine canners are getting their season’s run 
under way, but the pack to date has not been heavy. Carry- 
over stocks have been well sold up. Prices are firm. California 
sardine packers generally made pro-rata deliveries on their fu- 
ture orders this season. and so have very little in the way of 
carry-over stocks of ovals. 


Hudson Street Items—Col. W. R. Roach and B. C. Nott, of 
W. R. Roach & Co., prominent Michigan canners, were visiting 
North & Dalzell this week. 


G. Batchelor Hall, well-known Seattle salmon factor, has 
left for the Coast, after a visit to the local trade. Mr. Hall is 


very bullish on salmon, particularly pinks. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Grocers Off the Market—Hope to Force Down Spot Prices— 
A Reduced Acreage Foreseen—A Few Sales of Corn— 
Fresh Vegetables Coming In. 

Chicago, May 21, 1926. 

ENERAL CONDITIONS—The canned foods market is very 
C. quiet and brokers are wearing crepe. They say that they 

are selling no futures and but very few spots, for the 
wholesale grocers are off the market, and are buying only in fill- 
in and pick-up quantities. 

The great idea seems to be that there is a mental contagion 
(not a mental conspiracy or agreement which would be illegal) 
but a kind of telapathy and inferential belief among the whole- 
sale buyers that by refraning from buying the policy will force 
down prices of spot canned foods, and either force the prices of 
futures lower or discourage the canners, so as to have them 
heavily reduce the acreage on canned vegetables and thereby 
install a short supply and a higher market. 

There is an impression on the part of some canners and writ- 
ers that the wholesale grocers favor very low prices for canned 
foods, even below costs of production. Some of them do. They, 
however, do not want such prices to prevail except until they can 
buy their annual supplies. Then they want the market to ad- 
vance and higher prices to prevail. 

The reason is obvious: they want to make speculative profits, 
but that is not the only reason for wholesalers, and retailers for 
that matter, all make better profits when selling prices are high 
than when they are low. 

They charge the same general percentage of profit, all pro- 
fits nearly being fixed on percentages, and when 2s tomatoes are 
selling at wholesale for $1.25 wholesale to the retail merchants, 
the wholesale grocer makes his 10 per cent profit or 12% cents 
per dozen, whereas when they are selling at 95c per dozen, he 
charges the same percentage of profit or 912 cents per dozen, or 
less by 3 cents per dozen than when the goods sold at the higher 
price, and this spreads all over his stock, giving the wholesale 
grocer a better profit if goods are selling at higher prices, and 
this extends to the retailing of goods as well. 

Reduced Acreages—Despite all predictions, I think that we 
are going to have a heavily reduced acreage in peas, corn and 
tomatoes for canning purposes. I subscribe for what is called 
a Press Clipping service, which consists of news items clipped 
from county papers, all throughout the Central West, about 
canned foods and canneries, and I have noted that there are many 
canneries that will not be operated this season. There are some 
new ones, of course, which will begin to operate, but the closing 
of canneries that have been in operation always is a prediction 
of reduced output of many that do operate. 

Canned Corn—There were some sales the past week, but 
they were not large, as buyers and sellers were apart, the former 
trying to buy at the previous prices and the sellers trying to 
establish an advance of from 2c to 5c per dozen. The market 
is strong, even though trading is dull. 

Canned Tomatoes—A lot of 3s standard Indiana packed 
sold this week at $1.12%2 ex-warehouse Chicago. There is a de- 
mand for some full standard No. 10 tomatoes on a basis of $3.75 
cannery, less freight to Chicago. Twos standard tomatoes could 
be sold, so I am told, in a limited way at 80c f. o. b. Indiana can- 
nery, and offers at 85c on track Chicago for good standards are 
easy to get, but hard to place. 

Fresh Peas—The close of the season’s demand for canned 
peas is near at hand. The weather has warmed up and spring is 
here in earnest, and peas in the pod from the South are coming 
in gradually increasing quantities, while prices are declining. In 
the spring the consumers’ fancy lightly turns to peas in the pod 
and away from canned peas. A change is wanted, and the con- 
sumers’ fancy turns to spinach, and radishes and lettuce and 
new cabbage and new white potatoes and cucumbers and string 
beans, and all those articles are now coming into the market 
freely from ‘the Southern States, packed in crates and baskets 
and barrels, and will displace canned foods temporarily in a 
rather important way. Fruits will come in later and corn and 
tomatoes will not be coming in for some time yet—about two 
months—but peas and the other articles I have mentioned are 
now here and people are paying the price for them and eating 
them. 

One of the active brokerage firms of Chicago said to me 
today that they had a number of orders for spot peas, corn and 
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tomatoes tendered them, which they were unable to handle. 

They stated that they had used the long-distance telephone 
to line up the canneries they represented, and could find un- 
sold no peas under 90c, no corn under 85c, and no 2s tomatoes 
under 80c, all figures named being f. o. b. canneries in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. Ohio still has some 
tomatoes at 80c for 2s, and some corn at 85c for 2s, full standard. 

They report 10s tomatoes as well cleaned up everywhere 
and none to be had for less than $3.75 to $3.80 f. o. b. canneries. 
_ The planting season is late everywhere and canners are tak- 
ing a stronger stand on all spot goods. 

Futures are not selling at all, except as to a few contracts 
for Michigan future canned fruits. The supply was entirely 


cleaned up last, or 1925 pack, and the stock of wholesale grocers 
are also well sold out. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


No Hurry About Naming New Fruit Prices—No Agreement Yet 
With Growers—Peach Growers Demand Heavy Increase— 
Growers Organize and Use Newspaper Help to Get 
the Higher Prices—Cherry Packing at Hand 
—New Prices on Peas—Pack About Over 
and Is Light—Fishermen Also Want 

Higher Prices—Coast Notes. 
San Francisco, May 20, 1926. 

O HURRY—While opening prices on some lines of canned 
N vegetables were named rather earlier than usual, and every 

effort was put forth to secure early busmess, notably on 
asparagus and spinach, there are no indications that packers 
are planning to do the same in regard to California fruits or to 
Hawaiian pineapple, despite the fact that the output of these , 
promises to break all former records. Quite a business has al- 
ready been booked, subject to approval of opening prices, but 
just when these will make their appearance is a question. Just 
now canners are wrestling with growers over the question of 
prices, with quite a variance between the ideas of the two inter- 
ests. Growers point to the fact that last year’s great pack has 
gone into consumption and that more of some lines could have 
been marketed had they been available. Packers contend that 
they moved their packs only by cutting prices to the bone and 
that if they are to move this year’s output prices must remain 
at a reasonably low level. They point to the situation on Bart- 
lett pears to illustrate what can happen when growers get their 
ideas too high. 

Peaches—A price of $50 a ton for canning cling peaches is 
being demanded by growers in Northern California, as compared 
with $35 a ton, received last year. This despite the fact that 
the output promises to be by far the largest on record. At a 
meeting held recently at Marysville, Cal., the Northern Cali- 
fornia Peach Growers’ Association was organized and this price 
was decided upon. Frank Poole was named chairman, and a 
committee was appointed to arrange for a mass meeting of 
growers in Sutter, Butte and Yuba counties. The sentment of 
growers at the initial meeting was reflected in an editorial which 
appeared in the Marysville Appeal, as follows: 

“One of the great industries of the greatest State in the 
Union, California, is facing ruin if a living price for the sea- 
son’s cling peach crop is denied the canning peach industry. A 
great community will be in the brink of financial disaster if the 
peach growers fail to get a price for their crop that will permit 
them to live decently, pay the cost of the season’s work, and 
meet their legitimate ‘bills. 

“The luscious canning peach is one of Nature’s most delect- 
able products. Sutter, Yuba, Butte, Sacramento and Placer 
counties produce this fruit in its very finest form. The world 
should be awakened to this fact, that a demand be created and 
a just price be realized for the product, that the people of these 
great California communities may be fairly compensated for 
their efforts in giving to the world this unsurpassed product. 
This demand can and will be created.” —_- 

Leading canners agree that $50 a ton for canning peaches 
is out of the question, and most of them hold that $35 is about 
the top figure. This price means a good profit to growers, ex- 
cept in instances where land purchased immediately following 
the close of the war, when from $90 to $100 a ton was paid for 
fruit. Several packers own large orchards and are thoroughly 
familiar with the costs of growing fruit. Some packers are 
understood to have accepted orders for peaches at last year’s 
opening price. Freestone peaches promise to be rather high in 


price, owing to the high values set for the dried product, but 
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the output of these is small compared with that of clings. Prices 
for canning stocks of apricots are also up in the air, with grow- 
ers having rather lofty ideas. Dried apricot prices are ranging 
high and growers are threatening to dry their crops unless can- 
ners offer a good price. 

Cherries—The packing of cherries will be in full swing at 
an early date and buying of raw stocks is in progress. Prices 
are rather higher than they were a year ago, with many packers 
offering 10¢c a pound. Some growers are demanding 12c, but no 
purchases have been made at this price. 

Peas—Opening prices on California canned peas have been 
named by the California Packing Corporation, as follows: No. 
2, tiny, $2.17%; very small, $1.97%2; small, $1.774%; medium, 
$1.5714; standard sifted, $1.20, and standard, $1.15. No. 1, tiny, 
$1.80; very small, $1.60; small, $1.35; medium, 1.20, and stand- 
ard sifted, $1.00. No. 10, tiny, $10.25; very small, $9.50; small, 
$8.75; medium, $7.75; standard sifted, $6.75, and standard, 6.50. 

The packing of peas in California is nearing an end and the 
output will be very light. The California Packing Corporation 
has dismantled its pea cannery at Milpitas and now packs peas 
only at Santa Rosa. This State never was a prominent factor in 
the pea-packing business and the output is gradually becoming 
less and less. 

Fishermen Want Higher Prices—The demands for higher 
prices for canning stocks are not confined to fruit and vegetable 
growers. Fishermen are demanding higher prices for their 
catches and refuse to make preparations for the new season 
until these are granted. Recently the tuna fishermen in the 
southern part of the State demanded an increase in price to 
$200, and now the sardine fishermen in the Monterey Bay dis- 
trict have come forth with a demand for a 25 per cent increase, 
making the price for fish $12.50 a ton. Simultaneously with the 
fishermen’s demand for more money came the announcement of 
the formation of the Monterey Sardine Canners’ Association, 
including in its membership every canner in Monterey, and sup- 
planting the organization formed a year ago. 
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Coast Notes—Detailed figures of the fruit and vegetable 
packs in the Pacific Northwest have been made public by the 
Northwest Canners’ Association, and are published in this issue, 
and these indicate that the output in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho during 1925 surpassed ali former records. The fruit pack 
for Oregon amounted to 2,077,120 cases; that for Washington 
was 2,497,304 cases, and the combined fruit and vegetable pack 
for Idaho was 276,518 cases. Oregon produced 459,591 cases of 
vegetables, a third of which was represented by string beans, 
and Washington produced 473,925 cases, with peas the largest 
single item. 

_._ Members of the California canning trade learned recently 
with regret of the passing of Capt. E. H. Nielson, of San Fran- 
cisco, at his home in the east-bay suburb of Pieamont. Captain 
Nielson was a native of Denmark, but had been a resident of 
California for fifty-five years. For several years he was en- 
gaged in coastwise shipping and retired from the sea about 
forty years ago to open one of the first fruit and vegetable can- 
neries in the State. He was one of the earliest packers of aspar- 
agus and was long considered an authority on this vegetable. 
He is survived by his widow, three sons and two daughters. 

Andrew J. Field, of the firm of Walter J. Field & Co., San 
Francisco, returned recently from a business trip to Europe in 
the interests of this concern. 


The Kings County Packing Company, of Armona, Cal., re- 
cently gave out its annual financial report. This indicates that 
the assets increased during the year to $1,979,802 from $1,613,896 
at the beginning of 1925. During the year the company set up 
a depreciation reserve of $188,789, against nothing the previous 


year, and other reserves of $44,993, against nothing the year 
before. 


The pack of the Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, of Lindsay, 
Cal., is expected to reach 120,000 cases for the season, reports 
Manager W. O. Johnson. Almost one-half of the output has al- 
ready been disposed of. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers Vote Disapproval of Policy of Future Buying—McLaurin Serving Seventeen- 
th Term as President of American Wholesale Grocers’ Association—Merger of Two 
Associations Still Topic of Trade Interest, but Membership of American 
Stands Solidly Behind Its Leader—Bristley Again Hands Jobbers 
Some UnpleasantgTruths—Other News Notes of the Industry. 


The question of buying of future canned foods is one which 
is annually before the trade, and one of great importance to 
canner and distributor alike. During the past few years there 
has been a pronounced trend away trom the practice of future 
buying, not only on the part of the wholesale grocers, but the 
chain stores as well. The American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation last month conducted a poll on the question, the result of 
which was quite surprising. In response to an inquiry from the 
Association requesting the views of wholesale grocers approving 
or disapproving futures, 101 jobbers expressed approval and 932 
expressed their disapproval of the futures buying policy. If this 
poll is representative of the trade in general, and the buyers 
govern their business according to the views expressed, it is 
obvious that the canning industry must revise many of its funda- 
mental practices, not the least of which will be a new method of 
financing, displacing the present scheme of things wherein a 
canner’s credit is often dependent upon the volume of future 
business he has on his books. 


The Two Jobbers’ Associations—There appeared to be sur- 
prise on the part of some observers at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association that “fireworks” did not de- 
velop as a result of the recent failure of the negotiations looking 
to the merger of the American and National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Associations into one large representative jobbers’ group. Actu- 
ally, there was little reason for surprise. Although beyond doubt 
many jobbers in the ranks of the American Association, as in the 
National, believe that the best interests of the industry may best 
be served by one large organization, the members of the Amer- 
ican are loyal to J. H. McLaurin, their president, to a degree 
which cannot possibly be appreciated by one who has not at- 
tended the meetings of the old Southern group and felt the spirit 
which moves the jobbers at their annual meetings. Mr. Mc- 
Laurin has many admirers in the wholesale grocery trade—like- 


wise many critics. Yet the attitude of his organization’s mem- 
bers is sufficiently made clear when it is realized that the term 
which he now starts as the head of the association marks his 
seventeenth term of office. As previously mentioned, Mr. Mc- 
Laurin has many admirers in the industry, as well as critics. 
Yet the writer, with many years of experience in the “food 
game,” has yet to hear an impartial trade member question the 
sincerity of Mr. McLaurin in any of his efforts to bring about 
reforms or changes in the wholesale grocery trade. Many there 
are who have questioned the wisdom of some of his acts, but it 
has been the acts themselves, not the motives, which have come 
in for criticism. The real test of leadership has come in the 
ability to “carry on” in the face of conditions as they have been 
in the wholesale grocery industry during the past few years. Yet 
the American, the junior grocers’ organization of national scope, 
has flourished and is apparently still expanding. In some quar- 
ters it is apparent that efforts are made to disparage the stand- 
ing of the American as a national association, it being referred 
to as an organization of Southern grocers. While its member- 
ship undoubtedly is largely in the South, it has branched out 
considerably into other parts of the country during the past few 
years, and its move to Washington headquarters has been a 
strategic stroke designed to place its headquarters office in better 
position to function on a national scope. While there is no 
question as to the desirability of a merged organization to rep- 
resent all wholesale grocers in the United. States, it is refresh- 
ing in these days of hustle and bustle and politics to see the type 
of loyalty which enables members of a trade organization to un- 
questionably follow the leadership of a man when they hold views 
on some subjects contrary to those of that leader. 


Manufacturers “Take It Standing”—Food manufacturers 
have shown no desire to take criticism from the jobbers “lying 
down” and have come back with some verbal barrages of their 
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own in reply to some of the charges which wholesale grocers 
have been flinging in their direction. Frank D. Bristley, presi- 
dent of the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in his address at the American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation convention, did not feed his listeners the usual conven- 
tion sop. Acting on the principle that “right back at you” is the 
best way of conducting a campaign, Mr. Bristley vigorously de- 
fended the specialty salesman and laid at the door of the whole- 
sale grocers many of its pet evils, including “drop shipments” 
and “auction shopping,” both of which have been the jobbers’ pet 
peeves for the past few years. The jobbers themselves have 
created these evils, he charged, and added that they are likewise 
encouraging and perpetuating them. A paragraph in Mr. Brist- 
ley’s talk which is of material interest to canners and whole- 
sale grocers alike follows: 

“There is another question, referred to in one of your presi- 
dent’s recent bulletins, and that is private labels. Personally I 
am very sorry that Mr. McLaurin has changed his views on this 
very important issue. To my way of thinking, it is one of the 
most serious problems confronting the wholesale grocery indus- 
try of this country. It is one thing to condemn practices detri- 
mental to the interest of the wholesale grocer and another to 
edvocate a practice bound to be more destructive than all of our 
present-day ills combined. If wholesale grocers in general were 
to go in for a full line of private label goods they could not. 
under any method of reasoning, expect the manufacturers of 
groverv specialties to recognize them as legtimate distributors 
of their product. It is quite obvious that the private label idea 
is gaining strength throughout the country among wholesale 
grocers—as Mr. McLaurin states—the only logical thing for 
manufacturers to do is to find other avenues or means of distri- 
bution for any wholesale grocery house selling a complete line of 
private label goods cannot at the same time render adequate 
service to the manufacturer. It is quite true that some houses 
specializing on their private label or house brands have been 
successful. I am inclined to believe that their success has been 
due largely to the suvport given to them by manufacturers with 
whom they are really competing, but manvfacturers are not 


going to continue this practice. That wholesale grocers have a 
perfect right, legally, morally and otherwise, to put out their 


“‘Peas that please’’ 


Gmc seed of high vitality, true to variety and type 

that matures evenly in the field --- produces can- 
We know the kind of seed peas 
: canners want, and we have the seed_ stock, thoroughly 
trained men, and equipment to produce your requirements. 


ned peas that sell. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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own private label goods and to push their sale, is indisputable, 
It is simply a matter for the manufacturer to determine whether 
he wishes to entrust the distribution of his product to the keep- 
ing of such wholesalers. I am quite certain that none of you 
wholesale grocers who have built up a good sale on your private 
label goods are depending on your private competitive wholesale 
grocers for support. In reality you are private label wholesalers 
selling direct to the retail trade, and as such you are inviting 
the manufacturers of competing products to do the same thing. 
Let us visualize where this gain in private label goods is going 
to lead us. We have something like 5,000 wholesale distributors 
of food and grocery products in the United States. Assuming 
that private labels gain to the extent that 3,000 of these are 
carrying a complete line of private label goods—would the spe- 
cialty manufacturers continue to recognize them as distributors 
of their product? Or would they confine their wholesale distri- 
bution through the other 2,000 who were not private label 
houses? ‘Self-preservation is the first law of nature.’ ” 

Arbitration for Produce Disputes—The Department of Agri- 
culture is distributing among the produce trade contracts, fol- 
lowing the signing of which certificates will be issued showing 
that the holder is registered under the standard trading rules. 
Many wholesale grocers have indicated their intention to enroll 
as co-operators in the Department’s drive for standardizing 
trade terms, practices and methods of adjusting disputes through 
arbitration. 

Loss and Damage Claims—Watkins & Asbill, counsel for the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, recently presented to 
the trade through the Association an interesting bulletin on the 
general subject of the liability of the railroads for goods lost or 
damaged in shipment. The circular reviewed a test case brought 
by H. V. Kell Company, wholesale grocers of Fort Valley, Ga., 
against the Southern Railway. The case involved a shipment 
of 30.000 cigarettes, billed to the buyer at $192.00, less 10 per 
cent for cash ten days, less 2 per cent extra. The company took 
advantage of the cash and trade discounts and paid the tobacco 
company the sum of $168.96. The cigarettes were lost in transit, 
and the grocers filed a claim for $192.00. the value of the cigar- 
ettes at destination, without deducting the cash _and trade dis- 
counts of 10 and 2 per cent. Payment of the claim as filed was 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in ; 2 oi 
Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


| A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
| not know how much he needed it. 

| 

| 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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refused by the railway company, and the test suit resulted. The 
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WASHINGTON PACKS—1919 TO 1925. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO.,, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


S. M. RYDER & SON, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Fruits. 
court awarded the plaintiff wholesale grocery company judgment Commodity 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
of $192.00 principal sum, and interest thereon at the rate of 7 Apples 384,464 229,659 603,179 384,102 747,651 770,958 967,652 
per cent from February 5, 1925, the date on which the cigarettes 150,119 260,206 226465 207,794 
were shipped. This test case upholds the contention which the. (Cherries 107/177 175,735 515670 154/320 188225 121°028 180078 
American’s counsel have long urged upon the trade; the legality Goose's 7,027 4,808 10,835 8,472 15,331 14,100 19,406 
j uc s , 863 6, 6,552 
of the refusal of the claimant to deduct and trade discounts 66,624 43-000 16457 74,456. 208,017 at 
from the amount of claims filed against the carriers. lel 13'382 5,720 999 3'50 10,997 500 4°84 
Prunes 43,382 39,860 6,713 
TO 1925 Rhubarb 9,402 5,225 10,225 21,282 20,555 10,430 
OREGON’S PACKS FROM 1919 TO 19 Ras’b’s. 100,385 90,699 63,991 84,832 185,777 289,577 89.689 
Fruits. Strawb’s. 19,484 17,358 23,751 72,808 96,396 37,081 30,149 
(Note.—The following figures indicate cases of the various size Jams, Jel- 
cans, not reduced to No. 3s, as is generally done.) lies and 
Commodity 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Preserves 17,543 39,251 50,978 20,119 13,410 19,888 33,824 
Apples.. 343,816 96,074 297,885 207,415 358,972 350,392 365, 120 Misc. Fts. 15,670 3,210 126 4,815 3,774 194 976 
Bl. Rasp. 17,544 20,668 8,671 25,284 5,65 
Bikberr's 122'804 81,896 258.833 240,248 173,270 170,677 221.661 1,211,177 1,003,936 1,3 1,540,067 2,067,745 2,387,149 2,497,304 
Cherries 120,181 147,728 142,429 173,463 168,889 254,095 118,401 Gommodity 1919 1920 1991 1922 1923 1924 1995 
Gooseb’s 9,268 —_ 14,726 9,687 14,215 35,450 48,964 47,9383 Reets 18,491 7,260 2,549 3,507 2,153 16,274 18,265 
L’gnber’s 204,022 195,075 227,482 268,304 226,673 366,073 345,270 Com. .s.... “1,811 1,363 985 7,700 4,600 6,070 1,763 
Plums 22,927 4,672 9,016 12,360 1.40 22,627 31,456 Gorn on cob. 
Pears 171,245 198,357 181,303 397,216 288,846 325,454 540,993 Garrota. 747 1218 
Ras’ber’s 0,045 0, 3, 8902 ,612 53,998 ickles.... 0, 09 85 23,46 "39: 
Strawb’s 19.944 37/242 46,641 103,227 159,091 91,103 114, 636 10,409 14, “685 
Prunes 79,887 65,181 83,424 191,563 165,741 88,232 182,5 Sauerkraut......... 21, 333 21,458 41,983 103,129 54,800 67,849 497310 
String Beans 45, 696 46.867 25,204 133,533 57,251 93,367 102,791 
sa ... 4,824 8,396 16,050 29,380 7,455 16, 
Preserves 47,703 102,118 8,697 7,548 22,752 064 25,636 11,275 24,184 29°80 
Misc. Fts. 42,813 18,104 30 334 15,804 "373 12,236 .... 31,691 26,629 22,896 39,814 
1,233,735 1,018,624 1,304,457 1,793,854 1,733,361 1,824,455 2,077,120 Misc. Vegetables... 577. 659 2.128 930 938 
: 99,104 123,458 103,665 364,395 243,785 370, 940 483,925 
Vegetables. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES PACKED IN IDAHO—1919 TO 1925. 
Commodity 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925° Commodity 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
“DSS eae 3,608 8,513 11,919 25,659 68,085 39,098 74,894  Apples............. 30,518 27,025 47,071 41,139 52,027 49,900 85,680 
1,034 1,244 700 2,050 5,204 3.865 4,500 23,694 30,398 17,684 29/813 42/341 5.509 31.445 
Carrots........... 2,650 18,658 8,158 23,154 56,342 25,032 63.591 ..2,070..18,993  .... 5,691 2,450 
Cabbage.......... 43917 .... 2168. 25381. 2.367 12,869 5,060 .... 765 2.600... 
Pickles.........-.. 3,034 6,315 1,529 282 6,176 2,146 2,398 String Beans....... 982 4,300 oe 150 1,292 1,660 
Spinach........... 1,040 1,91 21, 31,619 .... 29,926 26,074 6,611 41,415 
Pumpkin......... 12,574 3,079 5,786 35,870 62,445 55,989 85,380 Strawberries....... 500 1,154 622 6,597  .... 229 
Sauerkraut....... 30.314 38.657 39.365 47.735 58,918 21.425 35,781  Corn...... 4,000 8,500 11,000 28,000 28,924 95,000 
String Beans..... 31,578 10,858 10,218 23,880 37,81 76,890 153,301 Gooseberries....... ee sos 419 371 1,070 ah 
Tomatoes......... 21,351 1,828 3,724 19,730 16.899 4.697 27,762 8,350 10,000 13,446. .21,000 
Cauliflower....... 117 439 3,068 2,906 .... Mis. Fruits & Vegs. 3,317 6,550 
Broccoli Turnips. see 5,423 Jams, Jels. & Pre- 
Misc. Vegetables. 7.602 279 2.139 1,691 2,721 2,241 894 89 
115,927 89,623 53,745 182,787 321,836 235,670 459,591 95,255 128,445 74,828 129,387 172,309 107, $10 27 276,518 
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Green Pea Feeders 


Green Bean Snippers 


WAREHOUSES: 
Columbus, Wis. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ogden, Utah 


THE PLANT BEHIND OUR PRODUCT 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Brown-Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Leavitt & Edington Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 
and water or vice versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 
struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 
MARYLAND 


Tomato Elevator 


BALTIMORE, 


Rotary Tomato Washer 
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SEED PEAS 
Gallatin Valley Grown 


This year, as in the past, we are restrict- 
ing our acreage, selecting reliable grow- 
ers, and confining our varieties to Per- 
fections and Alaskas. 


Our Seed Stocks are pedigreed, true to 
type and will mature evenly. We main- 
tain our own breeding ground. 


x 
rs Gary Hay and Grain Co. 
Seed Pea Dept. 
MONARCH % Bozeman ot tot Mont. 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 
tix : 
TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 

ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) ‘PATENT COUNSEL 


Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
fer references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 

Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sanitary cans, lithograph- 
ed or plain—for all your 


CANS 7 
canning needs. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
BERLIN 
PICKING 
TABLE * 
; BERLIN CHAPMAN ; 
| MACHINERY | 
| WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 
% BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. 


DO NOT TAKE CHANCES 


with your supplies, cans, cases, labels, 
shooks, etc. Their loss at this season 
would be disastrous. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


can protect them at a cost so reason- 
able that you cannot afford to take 
chances with inadequate insurance. 


Send your instructions for additional insurance to 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SEMESAN 


‘ She Premier Disinfectant 


guarantee 
of a good pack 
than any contract— 


O legal document can increase germi- 

nation and keep down the percentage 
of blemished produce. Therefore, canning 
houses in Washington, Maryland, and 
Tennessee, treat the majority of their seeds 
with Semesan. 


In Delaware for the last three years contract 
growers have disinfected their seeds with 
DuPontSemesan because experience hasshown 
thatSemesantreated seeds germinate quicker, 
with increased percentages, develop sturdier 
seedlings, grow to earlier and healthier ma- 
turity and— most important of all —yield 
far greater crops of unblemished vegetables 
than can be secured by any other method. 


Applied either as a dust or liquid without 
special skill or equipment. Safe, economi- 
cal, positive! 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


The first step toward better packs, is 
a better crop and the first step toward 
better crops is Semesan. Your next 
move is to mail the coupon. 


E. 1. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: — Please send 
me your canning booklet. -, 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


I DON’T. 


Most motorists are blooming fools. 
They trifle with the traffic rules. 
I don’t. 
No man should try to get the drop 
On any seasoned traffic cop, 
Nor fail to heed his sign to stop. 
I don’t. 
A man should never drive too fast, 
Or brag —— the cars he’s passed. 
For Safety First should be his creed. 
There really isn’t any need 
’ To drive a car at reckless speed. 
don’t. 
A man should never lose_his bean 
While piloting a gas-machine. 
on’t. 
On city street or open road, 
A man should never break the code, 
Nor fellow-farers incommode. 
I don’t. 
He should not scare equestrians, 
No chase the poor pedestrians. 
I don’t. 
In fact, I have no car to run, 
I’m shy the coin to purchase one, 
You'd think I wouldn't have much fun. 
I don’t. 


—Home Fire and Marine. 


RIGHT. 
Judge—This man says that after he fired a shot he saw you 
run from his chicken coop. 
Rastus Johnsing—He could easy be mistaken, Jedge. Fast ez 
Ah was runnin’, it mought have been someone else what faintly 
resembles me. 


PROBABLY HAD A “LINE. 


Willie (observing leopard at zoo)—Mother, is that the dotted 
lion the insurance man was telling you shoe when he handed you 
the fountain pen? 


ON A HEARSE. 
Blinks—Times have changed? 
Jinks—I'll say. It used to be when a man was run down he took 
a tonic; now he takes an ambulance.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


SECOND IN CHARGE. 


Ardent Suitor—I implore ycu to allow me to be the capta‘n oi 
your soul. 

Attractive Widow—You can’t be that, but you can be my sec- 
ond mate.—Harvard Lampoon. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


“Why, this idea of slowing up at crossings is all foolishness. 
It stands to reason that if you are going thirty miles an hour you 
will cross the street twice as quickly as if you were going fifteen 
miles an hour, and will therefore stand only half as much chance 
of being hit. Now, as I approach this crossing I am going forty 
miles an hour or so. . 

The funeral will be held next Thursday.—Life. 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Balttmore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, w. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Btc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
lowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slayvsman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. . 

Rottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Lottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
loxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Bnameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. ; 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max. New York City. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heckin Can Co., Cincinnati, O 

Metal Package Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mark:2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAK MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils. Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp.. Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles. Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnatt. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SsILKERS. 
Rerlin-Chanman Co.. Berlin. Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprageue-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuto, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper — Sandusky, oO. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 7 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutterz. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
— String Bean. See String Bean 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. -_ 
U.S. Can Co., Cincinnati... 


Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. S 
Machines. . ee Closing 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


s, Steam. ee Boilers and Engi 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanke.” 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 


Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fall 
The Fairbanks Co., Now York. ere 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., New York. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
F. M. Wright Co.. Olean, N. Y. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


~~ Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 


. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery, 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS.’ 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. iain 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea ne See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
il Emrich, Cincjnnati. 

Robins & Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Freed H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
il Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Gary Hay & Grain Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. * 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform _and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle... See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 

DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 

el. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


See Can- 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright & Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Tables, Picking. See Fea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D 

Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman- Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


See 


See Speed 


kets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systeras. 
See Tanks, Wood 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.. 
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“Slaysman” ieroven Sanitary Can Top Dryer 


This End Dryer has been con- 
structed with the very best com- 
bination of Heat and Time. 
Unlike others, it is guaranteed 
not to bake the compound, but 
promotes the exact consistency 
of the compound to give the 
best results. It is made in three 
sizes, 6, 8 or 12 Disc. _ Daily 


capacity is as follows: 


6-Disc . 
7 8-Disc ....................100,000 
12-Disc ....................150,000 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 


801-11 E. Pratt St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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